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’s in a name! 


Window 

on 

Jordan 


ByLuima Khader 

'...StarStc^ Writer -■ _ - - 

- I GUESS that everybody remembers Joliet's famous 
worts wten she fiat met her Romeo, “Whal’s in a 

- name? A rose by .any other name would smell as 

Bemg a “Capstfet* era “Moffiigue” is stiH one 
of tbe vital issues, which affeqtsowiife today. - • 

. Apart from Shakespeare's western ciitaffe, people 
v. in- die east have similar beliefs regarding die social 
_ aspect of names. - 

' The miesfirin remains, however, if people are really 
• fond : of fheir r names.- or rmt. “I Gkc my namc'very 
.much, and I neverdmugjitnf charing it,” says Fmhi 
r Midijmnod, asalesr^resentaiive. 


Apparently, its even worse when you have a name 
like Wissam. "I hate my name, ii sounds so femi¬ 
nine,” says Wissam. who is determined on changing 
it. As a reaction,.he wants to adopt a “strange name 
like SinarP 

**1 feel that my name is traditional. and very famil¬ 
iar,” says Wain Kalbouneh, a 24-year-o!d secretary. 

And penile tend to have their own way of pro¬ 
nouncing different , names. Sociologists attribute this 
IP various foams such as values, traditions, the way 
people are brought up, and sometimes to be ironical, 
or to mock! 

Quite frequently however, mispronunciation is 
harmless, and used in organizations, institutions or in 


schools where there is a large number of people. In 
such places Ruha becomes Raiya. Rjshccd becomes 
Rashid. Sulainun becomes Salman, and so on! 

You are certain to run ino other problems, espe¬ 
cially if you have a famous name like Mohammed. 
You could be mistaken for another colleague or a 
friend of yours. And people carrying well-known 
names like .Ahmad and .Abdallah might prefer in be 
called by their family names to present embarrassing 
situations. 

Names have social values, arc these are governed 
by various factors. Moreover, parents play the main 

Continued on page 2 
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Peace deal in trouble 


< on eve 



Palestinians mark Intifada’s 11 anniversary with 
anti-Israel protests, strikes 


.y By Ghassan Joha 
<. ' and news agencies.- 
- ±+'. WITH . DAYS to go before 
US President Bin Clinton's 
visit to the Middle East, 
Israeli and Pales tinian peace- 
--j. makin g is again in crisis, with 
disputes raging over the land- 
for-security Wye accords. . 

The Israeli government sus- 
.'.. t^peuded last- week further 
*.*'■ 'withdrawals from the'West 
, r .Bank. . repaired , under Jfee 
' v ‘■_* , peace deal, and says that Pal- - 

estimpn^sBdtildbe nwac' &f 
Israel's free choke to release 





er 


• » 


i 


more, 

' .MQoVdie _ 

- officials demasde&'tiic 
release of-more poUti<ariJr*Sk 
estinian prisoners: Israel has 
only released 250 prisoners 
out of the 750 it was sup¬ 
posed to-set free under the 
Wye deal. v 
Palestinians say. that Israel 
has violated the terms, of the 
agreement' by not freeing 
t. jailed political activists^ and 
if 1, instead idedsiag petty 
- criminals. ' 

Israel’s latest stand on the 
issue led most of the 3400 
Palestinian prisoners to begin 
an open-ended hunger strike. 
A wave of violence and sheet 
demonstrations erupted in the 
West Bank and East' Jerusa- • 
lcm, which' later turned into 
clashes with Jewish' settlers' 
and Israeli soldiers. One Pal¬ 
estinian . was shot dead, he 
was bit in the chest by Israeli 
soldiers. More deinonstra-. 
tions is likely to continue as 
Palestinians, celebrate the II 
anniversary of the Intifada. -' 
American . .diplomats 
expressed worry, suggesting 
that even, if President Clinton 
manages to patch things up, 
the peace deal could ~ easily 
fall apart after' his departure 
because of the atmosphere of 
distrust between the two 
parties. ■ 

Netanyahu accuses Pales¬ 
tinian President Yasser Arafat 
of lying to his people about 
the latest peace ded,_ espe¬ 
cially the issue of prisoners 
and other commitments. He - 
said that Israelis “will not be. 
patsies on these issues.” 



Palestinian ybath bums an- Israeli flag whilst another 
steps o n it dnrmg a rally in Gazn marking the 11th anrti- 
versaryqf die Palestinian popular uprising, Intifada 
against Israeli occupation 9 December. 

■ ■ ' -.ti- . .. 

-The lsraeli cabinet,, on the out the next troop withdrawal 
other hand,- reaffirmed ; last from the West Bank sched- 
Svnday that, it will not cany ' uJed on 18 December. 


US Secretary of State 
Madeline Albright reacted 
fiercely from Brussels and 
called Netanyahu to stick to 
the agreement, and live up to 
his obligations. 

And hence, Palestinians 
moved rapidly on the Wye 
agreement. On Monday, Pal¬ 
estinian police coordinated 
its operations with a CIA 
team and seized more than 
200 arms, including Uzi and 
machineguns, to show good 
faith on combating terrorism. 

The Palestinian National 
Authority (PNA1. issued a 
decree last month threatening 
a six-month jail-and $800 
fine for anyone found hold¬ 
ing, making* smuggling or 
selling illegal weapons. But 
pistols are allowed to be 
kept 

Turning to the National 
Charter, the Palestinian 
National Council (PNC) is 
expected to amend clauses 
concerning the destruction of 
Israel during its special ses¬ 
sion on Monday 14 Decem- 


Contmned on page 2 
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^ ..ter? especially articles tfaat caD for the 

fe^QnM-.-'jCouoc^ r;4san±ticaiofIxraeL . \. .V r. ■ ■ - 


^ ^ vat tiibtime, I&aen Prime Mmis-' 

te claosesotaici^aJ- -;.j^^^janua:Netihy^ ibc ses- 

jpjp ^w-fyTr risryy -iyitii sain, "-which. -was i dujn fed., by the 730- 
™ r _-^g»al aa 23 ; October. ’ v -aien^ PI^ as^^ He added that i; 

r ^Opp,^^-<)f the'Pafcstn» ; bortaialy, doesn't an^titote a vote on: the 

--vc^^tiib^peritial ^^ '^o^m^]^e^€G’s3iip cany but the 

-v ~'tire letter scar /."-> r.. 

vtJS. Presi^nt ";'; .PCC' is '^.i ititeow5diaiy 'ati&orhy • 

p£0y i :\^.r- - 

. .: - . -v*?The -vote -oa':me atnendmeuts is not a - 
xbnditi«^i' ; : tson^on^ Ir^ acaiafly putting : 

m ac^a^W^Jetter seitf w j iiwo effect one tif^e.Wtitdes mentioned in 
h »’>ty fliet >• pfeyaais a^ef»Beatt mid .fe Wye River 
^*’4ccd6rtrauneroreitetate that.” said Dr.Faisal 
ipo MjQj and should be & if^TibUtical Science D^artr 

^ ■ —:nfcntat:theUniyfssity.bfJordan. ’ *. 
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Celebrating the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 

Activists differ on Jordan’s 
record; sight violations 


By Ibtisam Awadat 

Star Staff Writer 
HUMAN RIGHTS activists are 
meeting in Paris to celebrate 
the 50ih anniversary of the 
Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights at the Palais de 
Chaillot in Paris. The venue, 
which started on 7 December 
under the patronage of Presi¬ 
dent Jack Chirac, will continue 
till 11 December. 

The first declaration of 
human rights was issued back 
in December 1948. by the 
members of the United 
Nations. 

Today, the Declarer on is 
being celebrated all over the 
world both to recognize the 
progress that have been made 
the in human rights field in the 
last 50 years, and to acknowl¬ 
edge at the same time that 
more must be done to prevent 
any human rights violations 
from taking place. 

And in this respect Jordan is 


joining tbe world in the 
celebration. 

Human rights situation in the 
Kingdom remains controver¬ 
sial. “People are becoming 
more aware of their rights as 
human beings and citizens, but 
there are some violations being 
committed." Lower House dep¬ 
uty Mohammed Azaydeh. told 
The Star. 

“All in all. our position 
seems to be promising. Our cit¬ 
izens are living in a safe and 
secure society." Azaydeh. who 
is also the rapporteur of the 
Public Freedoms Committee 
pointed out. However he 
added, constant pressure must 
be practiced on the government 
to set out more regulations 
against human rights 
violations. 

Meanwhile. Dr Saeed Abu 
Meizer. vice president of the 
Pan Arab Dental Union, said 
that successive governments 
used to compare Jordan with 


other neighboring or develop¬ 
ing countries.” 

He said it is not fair to com¬ 
pare us to countries with a 
record on human rights viola¬ 
tions, we should be “compared 
with model examples.” 

Abu Meizer said that human 
rights activists in this countiy 
have already initiated a debate 
with government officials over 
the strict monitoring of human 
rights violations. 

“I believe we are retreating, 
instead of progressing. It seems 
that even martial law, which 
was abolished m 1989. is still 
implemented these days.” Abu 
Meizer added. 

Abu Meizer gave a number 
of examples which he believes 
to be as anti-democratic viola¬ 
tions of tbe rights of citizens in 
particular of expressing their 
opinion concerning local or 
international matters. 

“For example. Minister of 
Interior, Nayef AJ Qadi, 


V 




UNICEF: Illiteracy dooms N 
one billion to poverty 


SES th< Pal^ 

. to return to their homeland. — Photo, by M;Shawkat 


By John M. Goshko 
UNITED NATIONS—ONE BILLION 
people-nearly one sixth of tbe human¬ 
ity- will enter the 21st century doomed 
to poverty because they are unable to 
read a book, write their 
names or master other 
skills necessary to hold a 
job, UNICEF reported 
Tuesday. 

“The consequences of 
illiteracy arc profound-and 
even potentially life- 
threatening. For millions 
and- millions of children, 
education is literally a mat¬ 
ter of life and death.” 

UNICEF Executive Director Carol Bel¬ 
lamy wrote in the agency's annual 
report on illiteracy, The State of the 
World's Children 1999. 

In underdeveloped countries, an esti¬ 
mated 130 million children, about 40 



World 

REPORT 


percent of the elementary school age 
population, either never enter school or 
drop out, the report says. Of that total, 
73 million are girls. 

Even in many industrial¬ 
ized countries. 15 percent 
to 20 percent are func¬ 
tionally illiterate, unable 
to understand a job appli¬ 
cation. much less operate 
a computer or develop 
other skills necessary to 
survive in the competi¬ 
tive global economy. 

Using statistics from a 
variety of sources, 
UNICEF found that chil¬ 
dren with no basic education will face 
difficulties that go far beyond support¬ 
ing themselves and their familie*. Edu¬ 
cation is vital in helping people achieve 
fundamental human rights, such as 
health, nutrition and safe childbirth, the 


report says. 

It also says literacy helps people 
learn to manage conflict and respect 
diversity in society: “On a society-wide 
scale, the denial of education harms the 
cause of democracy and social progress 
and. by extension, international peace 
and security." 

The goals of expanding access to and 
improving childhood education, agreed 
upon at a 1990 world conference, have 
progressed more slowly than hoped, the 
report noted. The lag is particularly 
acute in providing education for girls 
and women. 

Individual national governments hold 
primary responsibility, the report con¬ 
cludes. While education was declared a 
human right under the 1989 Convention 
on tbe Rights of the Child, “there has 
not been sufficient political will” in 


Continued on 
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banned a rally to express popu¬ 
lar support for Iraq, a country 
facing impending US military 
strikes.” Abu Meizer pointed 
OUL 

“The minister met with rep¬ 
resentatives of ihe political par¬ 
ties and informed them of his 
refusal, but permitted a 
‘closed-door festival,"' he said. 

However, Abu Meizer said 
the efforts to rent a hall to 
cany out the rally was a waste 
of rime. Furthermore, he said 
the government pressured hall 
owners not to rent their halls 
for political activities. 

Abu Meizer condemned the 
attitude of the government 
expecting such acts to end in 
public outcries. 

“Wheat prices is another 
example. News about decreas¬ 
ing bread prices became public 
knowledge, while the govern¬ 
ment took no steps to lower the 
price." Abu Meizer continued. 

“Not to forget the humiliat¬ 
ing manner in which they dis¬ 
tribute financial aid. Our citi¬ 
zens are silent so far. unless 
our voice becomes loud and 
clear, outrage will sooner or 
later take place." Abu Meizer 
warned. 

Official work for the defense 
of human rights started back in 
1990, when the Arab Organiza¬ 
tion for Human Rights 
fAOHR) was established in 
Amman. 

Head of AOHR, Najib AJ 
Rash dan. has already left for 
Paris to participate in the 
celebrations. 

“I am still not satisfied with 
the progress of human rights in 
Jordan." Hani AJ Dahleh, Sec¬ 
retary of AOHR said, feeling 
that the government could do 
more in the field. 

“And there are examples of 
other human rights violations 
that include detention without 
trial among others. - ” he added 

Another violation concerns 
the situation of inmates in Jor¬ 
danian prisons. “Our organiza¬ 
tion made several visits to pris¬ 
ons and many cells were over¬ 
crowded.” 

He pointed out that each 
prison ceil should not have 


Continued on page 2 
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Peace deal in trouble on eve 
of Clinton’s trip 


10 DECEMBER 1998 


Continued from page 2 
be attended by President Clin¬ 
ton. comes in line with the 
Wye accords. However, the 
move is encountering strong 
resistance from Palestinian 
opposition groups outside the 
Palestinian territories. 

These groups will sponsor 
later this week a two-day con¬ 
ference in Damascus to reaf¬ 
firm. “Palestinians' rights to 
build their statehood by 
force," This move is seen as 'a 
direct snub to Yasser Arafat 
who invited them to attend 
the PNC meeting in Gaza. 

The PLO Executive Com¬ 
mittee has called for the 
reconvening of the PNC to 
ratify a January 1998 letter 
from Mr Arafar to President 
Clinton, confirming that the 
controversial provisions 
which call Tor the destruction 
of the state of Israel, had 
already been scraped. 

In accordance to the Wye 
accord, the PNC must con¬ 
vene before the second of 
three Israeli pullbacks, to 
affirm the letter. However. 
Israel's interpretation of the 
agreement is different It 
wants more explicit 
guarantees. 

Israeli Foreign Minister 
Ariel Sharon warned that 
there would be a bloodbath if 
Arafat goes ahead and 
declares a Palestinian inde¬ 
pendent state next May. 

On Lhe other hand Israeli 
President Ezer Weizman 


urged Ginton to resume his 
peace mediation, hoping to 
move what he called the “cart 
out of the mud." 

Palestinian chief negotiator 
Saeb Erikat said that Palestin¬ 
ians will conform with the 
Wye accords as much as they 
can, and in a way so as not to 
provide Netanyahu with an 
excuse to stop the 
implementation. 

The PNC session comes 
days before President Gin- 
ton’s 12-15 December visit to 
rsrael and the PNA territories. 
Palestinians are delighted at 
the prospect of the visit, and 
hope to use it to their favor. 
Israel, for its part, stresses 
that Clinton's visit to the 
Gaza Strip should be held 
without the trappings of 
statehood. 

The US Administration has 
repeatedly said the trip.is not 
intended as an endorsement 
of Palestinian aspirations for 
statehood. US Middle East 
envoy Denis Ross spenL the 
past few days preparing for 
Clinton’s visit and narrowing 
the gap between Palestinian 
and Israeli differences. He 
was faced with opposing 
views on the issue of security 
and the cracking down on 
terrorism. 

News of the upcoming visit 
has created much consterna¬ 
tion for Netanyhu. He spent 
the last seven days negotiat¬ 
ing with his ex-ally David 
Levy to persuade him to re¬ 


join the government 
Israeli government survived 
last Monday on expected col¬ 
lapse. following a decision 
made by the Knesset to post¬ 
pone a vote of confidence. 
Political analysts confirmed 
that the opposition Labor 
Party, possessing a 61-vote 
majority in parliament, was 
persuaded by the government 
to hold off the vote till after 
Clinton’s visit. 

Netanyahu still faces prob¬ 
lems with members of his 
coalition who are threatening 
to walk our of the govern¬ 
ment. David Levy has 
rejected Netanyahu's over¬ 
tures to join the cabinet. 

The former foreign minister 
pointed out that the reason for 
bis resignation from the gov¬ 
ernment—slowness in the 
peace process, and economic 
policy—have not been 
readdressed. 

President Clinton showed 
his equanimity last week, 
when he decided to spend the 
first day of his visit (Sunday) 
in Jerusalem and then to tour 
the Palestinian territories of 
the Gaza Strip and West Bank 
city of Bethlehem before leav¬ 
ing home. Netanyahu showed 
his resentment and argued 
that Clinton’s visit to Gaza 
would be seen as an implicit 
recognition of a Palestinian 


Activists differ on Jordan’s 
record; sight violations 


Continued from page 2 

more than four inmates. 
“Today, we have cells that 
have at least 10. Prisoners run 
into many difficulties, meeting 
with their lawyers which can 
be a real problem despite the 
fact that it is their constitu¬ 
tional right to meet their law¬ 
yers. free from any bureau¬ 
cratic hardship." said A1 
Dahieh. 

However AI Dahieh does 
recognize that Jordan has made 


major strides in the human 
rights field compared to many 
other countries of the region, 
believing that Jordan is at least 
moving ahead with introducing 
amendments to existing laws 
concerning human rights. Yet 
he points out that the demo¬ 
cratic process is yet to be fully 
mobilized especially in those 
areas concerning public 
liberties. 

“I believe that the most dan¬ 
gerous violation in terms of 
human rights in Jordan is the 


ocpeoa 




one-man, one-vote election 
law.” Nazih Ammarin. a Lower 
House deputy told The Star. 
"This law enables tribes, which 
represent five percent of the 
Jordanian population, to mon¬ 
opolize the seats of Parlia¬ 
ment." Ammarin added. 

"This electoral system limits 
Parliamentary access and 
deprives the majority of citi¬ 
zens from exercising their 
rights on the council’s agenda." 
Ammarin stressed 

At the Paris gathering, an 
international declaration will be 
issued calling on governments 
to introduce more protective 
measures to support human 
rights activists in their struggle 
for freedom and justice. ■ .. 


Changes to 
Palestinian 
Charter 
' | provoke 

■ I strong 
reactions 

Continued from page 2 

previous agreements and 
ensured American insistence 
for the Palestinians and Israe¬ 
lis to reach mutual understand¬ 
ing." Rfou’ told The Star. 

However, there are certainly 
different point of views. 
“Regardless of what happened 
| in 1996, we believe that 
amending the Charter is a big 
j mistake," said Dr Saeed 
Tbyab, general secretary of the 
Jordanian Popular Unity Party 
(JPUP). 

According to Thyab. the 
negotiations between Israelis 
and Palestinians just serve 
Israeli interests. 

“Netanyahu believes that 
any Israeli government has the 
right to reconsider and revise 
any agreement signed by pre¬ 
vious Israeli governments" 
Thyab continued. 

"The Charier is a national 
reference to the Palestinian 
nation which represents their 
identity and is a main factor 
for their unity," he said. 

‘They will even change the 
first article which states that 
Palestine is part of the Arab 
world, since Israelis claim that 
it incites Palestinians against 
them.” The general secretary 
believes that the amendments 
will create a new form of the 
Charter which will result in 
canceling any article that even 
mentions Israel. 

Palestinian opposition par¬ 
ties are boycotting the meet¬ 
ing. The Popular From for the 
Liberation of Palestine have 
categorically stated that they 
will not attend under any 
terms. 

Jamil Majdalawi, member 
of the Political Bureau of the 
Popular Front described the 
session as a way of ‘slaughter¬ 
ing the Charter to please 
Netanyahu’. Majdalawi 

explained that “this slaughter 
complies with the Israeli 
instructions imposed at Wye 
River." 

Palestinian opposition 

groups are meeting in Damas¬ 
cus on Saturday 12 December 
to counter Arafat’s plan to 
amend the Charter.* 


EU envoy says peace 
needs good faith 


AMMAN (Star)—His Royal- 
Highness Crown Prince Has- 
san. the Regent received the 
European Union special peace 
envoy Miguel Mora tin os who 
is on three-day visit to the re¬ 
gion. He also met Prime Minis¬ 
ter Fayez AI Tarawneh in the 
presence of Foreign Minister 
Abdel II ah Ai Khatib. 

The two sides reviewed the 
latest developments in the 
peace process and the Europe¬ 
an role in supporting peace in 
the region. 

In a special interview with 
Ad Dustour Arabic doily and 
The Star be said the European 
Union is frilly committed to the 
peace process, and is urging all 
parties. Israeli and Palestinians 
to move forward on the peace 
tracks. 

"The EU is calling on all 
parties to implement the peace 
deal and not to put any condi¬ 
tions beyond the Wye agree¬ 
ment." He added that both 
sides have “to work in good 
faith and in good spirit." He 
emphasized that what has been 
absent in the past two years “is 
the lack of confidence and 
strength between the two par¬ 
ties. and I think the EU and the 
United States can put fan add¬ 
ed value], because without 
trust its very difficult to build a 
sound environment that would 
lead the negotiations to pro- 



Martinos 

ceed in good faith." 

Mr Martinos rejected die 
view made by some that Eu¬ 
rope is marginal to the peace 
process. On the contrary, he 
said “Europe has already in¬ 
jected into the peace process an 
important element of survival. 
Without Enrope there would 
have been no possibility even 
to talk about negotiation." He 
said that Europe has contribut¬ 
ed a great deal in aid to the de¬ 
velopment of Palestinian infra¬ 
structure. and that this has 
strengthened their negotiating 
position. He said that “we have 
to realize that our economic 


role will , benefit rbe-pdfiticaJ 
results of the negotiations." 
Moratincs added that the Eu¬ 
rope wan ts to push the peace 
process on all tracks, and not 
just, die Palestinian-Israel 
track. He penned out what is 
also necessary & to move on 
the Isracli-Lebanese track'had 
on the Synan-IscfcsS track. 
Mbratmos said that while Arab 
public opinion may not realize 
die extent of Europe a n involve- 
meat in the peace process. MEu- j 
rope must explain better what ‘ 
can be done [in Berms) of prior¬ 
ities andcamraitmentSw’Y 


What’s in a name ft 


Continued from page 1 

role of giving names. “My par¬ 
ents chose to name me GazaJeh! 
I turn red whenever someone 
mentions my name," com¬ 
plained GazaJeh Harridan, a uni , 
versity student A strange name 
like GazaJeh can be the subject 
of many humorous remarks. 

There is nothing wrong with 
its meaning, but the expression 
is ambiguous to many. 

Others name their children 
after famous figures, T was 
named after the Egyptian leader 
Jamal Abdel Naser. My father 
admired this character very 
much." says salesman Jamal AI 
RihawL 

Meanwhile. Rasmi AI Bans 
hates his name. “My name 
means ‘formal', and drat is why 
my-colleagues finds it a way to 


poke fun at," AI Banna bitterly' 
said. 

The case is different with 
inherited names, no matter whai 
it refers to, some families are 
somehow obliged to repeat par-. 
ocular names. 

“Although I was against the 
idea, my husband insisted on 
naming our first son after his 
father's,” said Umm Yousef AI 
Alweh. 

Dr Mo hammaH Khraisat, 
head of die History Department 
at Jordan University, pointed 
out that names and their mean¬ 
ings ate related to economic and 
social circumstances, since 
most of our names are derived 
from our own social and local 
environment. ;. 

- “Names of famous figures 
can dominate certain societies. >. 
at certain times," Khraisat 


added. Names such -as Abdel 
Hamid and Abdel Mfaeed, were 
the restilt of die influence of the 
Ottoman Empire hi die region. 
These were the names of 
Sultans. 

Another example conld be' 
applied to feminine names, 
Khadeejab and Aishah were 
very.familiar in the past. They 
are the names of prophet 
Mohammed's wives- 

Today, it is the period , of 
“fast-names.’ with easy .pronun¬ 
ciations and nwanmy like 
Rang, Rasba, Shadiand SanxL 

All in alL names null always 
play a major role fn -de termining 
Our relations with others, espe¬ 
cially when it comes to social 
and psychological. .factouJ 
Moreover, they remain a famil¬ 
iar, social code which be 
re^JectetimdielongrnrLlI ■! 
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Alo surges ahead 
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■ On the first anniversary of 
its operation in the Kingdom, 
the Trans-Jordan for Commu¬ 
nication Services Company 
(ALO) held last week a press 
conference in Radisson SAS 
Hotel, to review its work dur¬ 
ing the past year. 

Shadi AI Majali. ALO’s 
general manager, told the audi¬ 
ence that over 2560 public tel¬ 
ephone sets are operating in 
die country, covering all the 
11 govemorates. He empha- 
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sized that 
ALO hopes to 
increase the 
number to 
7000 sets. The 
Greater 
Amman area 
alone includes 
nearly 2000 
telephone sets. 

Briefing the 
audience on 
its future 
plans, Mr 
Majali said 
that ALO will General Mm 
offer its efi- press confer* 
ents the 
chance to use 

VISA cards in their calls. The 
new service, due to begin by 
next week, aims to facilitate 
services for foreign tourists 
and visitors. 

Mr Majali said that ALO is 
owned by three companies, 
two Greek companies and a 
Jordanian. He added that the 
company uses highly devel¬ 
oped technology that conforms 
with the Greek operational ser¬ 
vices. He stressed that ALO 



Britian promises more 
economic support 


AMMAN (Petra)—British Par¬ 
liamentary UndCT^Secretaxy of 
State at the Department/of 


14-member British delegation 
that represents tqp Bri^bt.^ttet 
companies tbarjwticfaaicd in a 


Environment , 1 Transport and- oao-day; ^water 

Regions Alan Meate, said Moo-: issues. The ministry- stressed 


day that Britain will continue 
its political and economic sup- 


that Jordan: Jos. bear? able to 
■ accomplish - a good growth rate 


port to Jordan.; The mi n i s ter .- m - Ju thc. list"■few yeatif; jparticu-’ 
stressed on the wise leadership : farfy during the fust years of : 


General Manager Shadi AI Majali at die 
press conference .... 


will soon operate the new 
GSM system for mobiles in the 
country. Mr Majali .revealed 
that the company won recently 
a Yemeni tender to form a pub¬ 
lic telephone network there. 

He concluded that the com¬ 
pany faces difficulties in hs 
operations, manifested in dam¬ 
aging and abusing the tele¬ 
phone sets, which has so far 
has cost the company over JD 
185,000. ■ 


of Jordan who has been able fa 
accomplish political stability' 
and provide investment oppor¬ 
tunities which made it an 
investment attraction country. 

Mr Meale added in an inter¬ 
view with Petra that Jordan's 
good relations with its neigh¬ 
bors, the availability of highly 
trained and edneated human 
resources coupled with cheap 
labour and low percentage of 
inflation, as well as Jordan's 
signing of the partnership 
agreement with , die European 
Union, made it a regional 
choice for businessmen seeking 
investment opportunities in the 
Middle East and compensated 
it for its scarce natural 
resources. Mr Meale heads a 


ibe-ltos. ' 

The British delegation is cur¬ 
rently in a tour that includes 
Syria and Lebanon fa addition 
to Jordan io enhance .' coopera¬ 
tion in ti>e field of water. Brit¬ 
ain, Mr Meale said, is ready to 
cooperate with the three coun¬ 
tries in the field of Searching, 
for and - maintaining - water 
resources, their. distribution, 
management and preparations _ 
of the necessary, infrastructure 
of water projects. . 

The peace process and the 
signing of the Jordanian-Jsraeli' 
peace treaty nfafivated a num¬ 
ber of foreign businessmen to 
seek investments in Jordan, Mr 
Meale saidJi' . 
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A Message 

TRIPOLI (Petra)— 

Libyan leader Moammer 
Qadhafi received on 
.Sunday His Royal 
Prince Abdallah Ibn AI 
Hussein, who conveyed 
to him a message from 
IBs Majesty King Hus«- 
* era congratulating Presi-. 
dent Qadhafi on his 
recovery from a surgery, 
after be was injured m 
his hip while doing 
.some exercises, hi his 
message, the King 
stressed Jordan's sup- 
' port for Libya to con- 
".front the unjust'mens-' 
arcs Imposed on the 
country. Jordan would 
coutinue -to - “exert its 
efforts until these an just 
: m easures - are lifted," the : 
. King' said.- The King 
wished-President Qad- 
bafi continued good 
health and happiness, 
and -the' Libyan people 
v further progress and 

- prosperity . - — 

' Nature 

i AMMAN fPeira)—- . 

Canadian Ambassador 
to Jordan Michael Mol-, 
loy praised the progress 
Jordan has achieved in . 
the field of nature con¬ 
servation. He stressed 
that Jordan attaches spe¬ 
cial attention to this . 
issue and Thai this was '■ 
evident in his visits to a , 
number of natural 
reserves which were, 
established by the Royal 
Society for theConser¬ 
vation • • of Nature 
.fRSCN). The remarks-' 
came during a meeting 
with Director of Supply... 
and Public Relations at 
the RSCN, Mrs Salma 

- Am eh. Mrs Attieb said- 
that she discussed wkh ;. 
the Canadian Ambassa¬ 
dor means to promote 
ties of cooperation 
between die two sides.. 
“The : ambassador - 
expressed- interest in 
supporting, die. society's : 
projects and . affirmed. 
the importance of imple¬ 
menting them with a 
view :to.“'. preserve 
nature*."-she noted 


-Agriculture' - 

AMMAN (Petni£- 
Mbmter of Agri oft t u re 

- Mq'Kur met. • - 

craMbndaywatfiibe vfc- 
iting' £arop«ui : Union's 

[.(ELO-Missiond^ 

- inprouiotragfbod secur- 
'■ ity-^x^rams. Khreisha 

■ snessed hli- ministry's 
keenness to expand pro- 
't&ctiye projects and 
•Ogricidtural lands with a t 
view t» double food pro- 
- duction and improve the 
standards of living of 
citizens with limited 
income. 

He also voiced the 
agriculture - mimstiy’s 
interest to increase coop¬ 
eration with the Euro¬ 
pean Union and benefit 
from its scientific and - 
technological experience 
to achieve a q ualitati ve 
leap in die agriailtural 
sector. The visit comes 
within the approach of 
Internationa] rood Sum¬ 
mit to increase support 
to food security pro¬ 
grams and examine pos¬ 
sibilities of financing . . 
various projects in , 
Jordan.' 

World Bank in 
Jordan 

AMMAN (Petra)—A 

World Bank (WB) dete " 
gallon currently on a • • - • 
visit to the Kingdom, 
held a meeting on Mon- 
day with representatives '•• ■ - 
of various ministries, - •" • 

government departm ents ■ 
and the private sector; 
puring the meeting, the"'. ? ' 
WB's Purchases special- . 
ist Pamela Peagart said ; A 1 !-’ -, 
that the delegation will -,. ^ ' 
look^ into'Jordan's lafa.' -- 
relating to the govern^/- ??C : 
ment’s purchases. She' 5 i 
expressed the delega- ' t'.;.. 
tion’s desire to deal with .. 
foe concealed officfals; •; Sv 
in' the public and private! ^!" 
sasors to get acquainted t:,c 
with the advantages and j! 
disadvantages of goveijK..; v * 
raent ...'purchases." 1 ? -.«■ , ; - r ' 
“Through our : 'joint,'!; re¬ 
action, we could- comfr ' 
up with ideas and woric- '^ '£, 7 
ing plans to activate pro-. ^ ££’.. 
cedures relating .fa '£!-! 
emmen!. purdjases.^-i' .' 
MrsPeagartpointed.bnt^ k-:l 
She said that fae dckgs^ 

6 on will prepare’at;; S^;- r 
end of hs visit a r^Otf^ 

. 0n ^v«iunefaTpt^3 • 
chases which 
included in the’ str^feyv? 
of aid provided' tb-Jbr^ 
dm by die Worid. Bahk!^: U. 
will-deterrame'.tiifc^ 

kind of projecfa fafa^l 

. activities which wilI4>e^ ^ .. 
carried out by the-WB in^ «”• 
Jordan,” she noted, ' 
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Going into cyberspace 

B' 'The Press and Pubticadpn Dep'i of the Ministry of 
Information is going into’• 
cyberspace. At last, it’s 
taking its place on the 
Internet and developing .its' 
website. PFD Director-. 

General lyad Qauan said' 
his department is now tak¬ 
ing all the necessary tech¬ 
nical arrangements to put- 
all the material concerning' 
press and publications bn 
the website. He added that' 
starting fromnext year; the. 

PPD will be fully .linked 
with 'Ministry of Informa¬ 
tion to provide a wider 
Internet infirastnictare of Q n ttnn 



information. 


Doctors 

■ Jordan Medical Association’s UMA) President, Bas- 
sem Al Dajani, said that his Association have played a 
critical role in the freeing of an Jrbid eye doctor who 
was taken-imo court custody. .The doctor, .who was 
ordered to be locked up in one of the correction centers 
in Iibid after a private complaint, was released on bail. 
Dajani said that it was hot right to order custody after a 
complaint. These things have to go through die proper 
channels- He added foar his organization is just'as keen 
to protect its members as it is to protect private citi¬ 
zens. The doctor, who is to be investigated, was taken 
into custody last Thursday after a lawsuit was. made 
against him by a parent whose daughter had an eye 
laser surgery few months ago. But it seems the'the" 
JMA is making, a strong stand. Dajani said that this is 
not the.first case, arguing that, the courts have, long 
stopped doctors before an investigative committee was 
formed to present its findings, and adding that it b 
becoming a “disturbing phenomena." On another.issue,' 
The JMA is calling once again on doctors repay their 
dues to the Association. Them are still 500 doctors 
who have not paid. 


Campaign to free Jordanian prisoners in Syria 

■ The issue of the Jordanian prisoners held m Syrian 
. jails is still very much alive. Now it is coming from* the 

prisoners themselves as 99 Jordanian inmates have 
called on the government to intervene on their behalf. 
Detailed memorandums are presently held by the Fami¬ 
lies Prisoners Committees. The families have said that 
their sons are living under terrible conditions: Mean-. 

• while,"Amnesty International (Al): started gathering 

information regarding Jordanian prisoners in Syria to 
campaign for their release. Al representative Abdel 
Salam Ahmad said Sunday.; Al ls concerned until 
h uman rights violations, and it £s .launching-interna¬ 
tional campaigns to release-prisoners of conscience.. 
.and politico-prisoners^ Xt^also^work&ta gather infonna- 
tion and |ghtihg.tAEnire.'.j: 

• - f r "»a'' I ? : -firoii*- c-tr-ww- >-wfr .*ar.«xr&h 

' wnaM 1 I 30 *% 

■ In a surprise move, or not so surprising as the case 
. maybe. Prime Minister Abdel SalamAl.Tarawneh met 

the Overseer of the Moslim Brotherhood and the Gen- 

• eral Secretary, of the Islamic Action Front,-Abdel .Latif ' 

; Axabyat earlier this week. It-was suggested that the 

meeting went very well having discussed the state of 
. political parties, the relation between parties and the - 
government and public freedoms. The two Islamic 
leaders later met the MQnister of Interior Naif Al Qadi. 

The meetings came in light of the national dialogue 
that was initiated by His Royal Highness Crown Prince 
Hassan. • , 


100 days 

■ It has become traditional for the Center of Strategic. 
Studies at the University of Jordan to hold polls on 

- government policies. This 'time its no different. The 
Center just completed a latest poll on the first 100 days 
of the. government of Fayez Al Tarawneh. Two catego¬ 
ries ( so-called opinion leadens and national sample) 

: were asked about the performance of the government. 

’ The first question was whether the government was 
able to. cany out their responsibilities “to a high 
degree". About 26 percent of the opinion leaders sam- 

■ pie thought-otherwise, but '22 percent of the national 
sample-were positive. On the whole, the results show 

- that about 43 percent of -the national sample thought 
that -the government was able to carry out its agenda 

* but to a much lower degree. However, 5.3 percent of 
the same sample said the government-performed badly. 


Bazzar at Marriott 


UNDER THE patronage of Her 
Majesty Queen 1 Noorj Al Huss- 
eju Society for the Habitation/ 
Rehabilitation of the Physically 
Challenged, will organize a 
bfiraar on Tuesday 15 Decem¬ 
ber at the Marriott Hotel. 

Awatef Kbouri. a member of 
the Board of Directors of A3 
Hussein Society said that the 
bazaar is held on every year 
and has been going for the last 
25 years. “The bazaar has tre¬ 
mendously developed sire* 
then. We have a wider partici¬ 
pation from Arab and foreign 


embassies and other interna¬ 
tional organizations in the 
: country,” Khouri added. Items 
displayed at the bazaar include 
handdnafts, gift items, “Christs 
' 'mgs decorations 1 and others. ,, ■ 
Revenues .from ■ foe-bazsnq;-' 
will support the. different pro-. 

■ jects.of.foe Al Hussein Soci¬ 
ety. “Mothers and Children" is 
the latest project of the Soci¬ 
ety. Thie prbject aims at reha- 
' bill rating Women to take care 
of themselves and their chfl- 
-.dren.M 


UNICEF: Illiteracy dooms 
one billion to poverty 


Continued from page 1 
many countries to make the 
necessary investment of 
money and effort, it says. 

“To achieve education for 
all children, the world would 
need to spend an additional 
$7 billion a year over the 
next 10- years." the report 
notes, “This is Jess than is 
annually spent on cosmetics 
in the United States or on ice 
cream in Europe." 

Among Third World coun¬ 
tries. the report finds that the 

greatest improvements dur¬ 
ing the last 10 years m Latin 
America and Asia. But even 
in these areas, vast dispari¬ 
ties remain between haves 
and have nots- . , 


The -repbrt cites isolated 
‘bright spots’" where innova¬ 
tive. efforts are being made 
to expand : literacy. In the 
Philippines, itinerant teach¬ 
ers ' lug - backpacks oyer 
rugged ieiraia - to bring 
classes io ; children -in iso-, 
lated' provinces. In Cambo- 
-dia, teachers from different 
. villages- shsifr! materials. And 
in many countrieS'—amang 
them.Nep&K Nicaragua and 
the Dominican Republic— 
efforts, are being made' to 
expand ' teaching over the 

. radio Ji \..." 
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Life behind closed doors 


Case of battered women 


By Samaa Abu Sharer 

Star Staff Writer 


IN 1995, 54 percent of surveyed 
women in Costa Rica, 59 per¬ 
cent in Japan. 29 percent in the , 
United States and 25 percent in 
Canada said to. have been sub¬ 
jected to violence by a spouse or a 
partner ' ,l . ' 

However, in Jordan, h is diffumlr 
to obtain statistics of violence against 
women. The words of His Majesty 
.the King to Parliament recently has 
focused public adenion on this issue. 
“We should pay serious attention to 
the dangerous phenomenon of mari¬ 
tal violence, winch is the source of 
suffering.for women. Ii aLsa consti¬ 
tutes a violation of their basic rights," 
said King Hussein. 

- Eleven countries in the region are 
working hard to eradicate the prob¬ 
lem of domestic violence by signing 
sn agreement lo eliminate violence 
and discrimination against women 
through a program ran by the United 
Nations Agency (UNIFEM). It is 
hoped that this would change the sit¬ 
uation of victims of marital violence 
in the coming years. The campaign .' 
“A Life Finee-of Violence. It is our 
Right" was organized by UNIFEM 
and officially launched by HRH 
Princess Basina late lost month. 





Three women tell their stories: 


1 “I did not want to many him. 
because I knew he drank heavily 
and acted like a child, bin I was 
forced by my family." says Kifah. 
who was forced lo marry against 
her will. She became the wife of a 
man who started beating her from the 
first days of their marriage. 

“The first time he beat me was 
when he was taking a bath, I refused 
to mb his body because I was shy " 
the 25-year-old woman says. 

■ Kifah later took refuge in her 
brother's bouse because the beatings 
continued. However, she was forced 
to return to her husband by her fam¬ 
ily because she was pregnant But her 
husband became more aggressive, 
and right after delivery, Kifah 
decided to leave her husband for 
good to save her life and the life of 
her little child. 

“My life with him became very 
painful. He used to beat me every 
time be laid eyes on me. and when I 
asked him why he did that, he would 
say that he was free to do what he 
pleases with me." Kifah says-bitterly. 

- Nor-only would be bear fin with' 
his%afe*bands, but ttewotaid alto do 
so" WfflT x kitchen uteBSiB^'and" by* 
throwing chairs at her. 

Today, Kifah lives with her four- 
year-old boy at her mother’s house, 
waiting for her divorce.- "1 now work 
as a beautician to earn a living and 
support my son." explains the proud 
woman. 

' But what does the future hold for 
Kifah and her son? Currently, and 
without the divorce, she does not 
receive child support from her hus¬ 
band. Once she is divorced and 
decides to remarry, she will automati¬ 
cally lose the right to keep her child. 
And if she stays single, she will rim- 
ply be seen as ‘a divorced woman 1 m 
the eyes of society. 

Maha, cm the other hand, is a 34- 
year-old woman with five children, 
the eldest is 16 and the youngest is 
three months old. Compared to 
Kifah, Maha is more reserved when 
speaking atom her husband. She 
explains that he is a good man, gener¬ 
ally kind, “but only beats me from 
time to time.” 

“Sometimes. I do not understand 
why he beats me. If he is punishing 
me for something bad that I did, I 
would understand,” Maha says tim¬ 
idly. - “Once, when be was unem¬ 
ployed, I asked him to look for a job, 
be became so furious, he beat me 
with a stick on my head. If it was not 
for the neighbors, 1 don’t know what 
would have happened." adds the 
young woman. 

Maha was often tempted to com¬ 
plain to the authorities about her hus¬ 
band's abuse, but changed her mind 
at the last minute. “The only time I 
dared to leave was when I left to my 
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athcr's house. Hu kicked 
me out and told me that u 
woman is not supposed to 
complain about her 
spouse.” Today she con¬ 
tinues to live with her 
husband and the only 
tiring she'll probably do is 
complain from time to 
time to either her family 
or to neighbors. 

Her body weak and her 
face sad. Sahar still car¬ 
ries the bruises of her hus¬ 
band's abuse. After much 
hesitation, she agrees to speak. Mar¬ 
ried al the age of 16. the 53-year-old 
has now seven children. Sahar and 
her family live in just one-room at 
her in-laws house where all the other 
- -sons live. 


Three ways to break the cycle of violence. 

Victims of marital vioknee w ho need to talk to experts and 
break the sBenoe con do this by calling one of the following 
associations: 

• The ‘Hotline': a program of Jordanian Women Union, 
£5675729 

• The Family Unit Protection: a program launched bv the 
government, £ 5623349/5623345 

• Mizan fA legal group for human rights): a program ran 
by lawyer Asms Khader for legal advise, £ 4623773 


die legal system. 

The ‘Hotline' is a program set up 
by the Jordanian Women Union in 
1994 to fight marital violence, and 
allow women in the Kingdom to take 
their - first step towards breaking 


-nz.! Saftar e*phiins ; thar -sbe is in-fove ■-! avvay frbin the cycle of abuse 


with her husband despite the violence - 
” •'■fife'project agairist ! her/*lt was love 
at first sight, we loved each other and 
still do,” says Sahar. “The cause of 
our problems is not my husband, 
rather it.is my in-laws. Each time my 
mother-in-law complains to my hus¬ 
band, he beats tpe." Sahar insists 
that her husband is a good man and 
attributes his violence to their bad 
living conditions since 60 people live 
in the house. 

“] don’t want to leave him because 
I love him deeply. Anyway, there is 
nowhere I can go to because my fam¬ 
ily is in Palestine," she explains. 

Although she is now carrying his 
eighth child, the bearings never 
waver. The only solution for her is to 
get away from her in-laws. 

These are three stories of three 
women, who have one thing in com¬ 
mon: Their inability to break away 
from the cycle of violence. 

According to Umm Haiti, a nurse 
working at the Arab Women Organi¬ 
zation (AWO), despite the cruelty of 
these cases, they are considered mod¬ 
erate in comparison to others. 

. '1 see several women eveiy day, 
the majority are beaten by their hus¬ 
bands. The only thing we con do for 
them at A WO is to support and 
advise them. Our work is limited 
because these women come to us 
secretlysays Umm Hani. The 
majority come to complain and not to 
find a solution. 

In a traditional society like this 
one, the woman has to overcome, sev¬ 
eral obstacles before she can stun to 
openly talk about violence meted out 
against her. The victim has to face 
her family, society, authorities and 


The program has a three-step 
^ipproa'di. The first *tep is ¥ phone 
call with the victim, the second is 
following the case up in one of the 
available centers in Amman. Baqa'a 
and Zarqo. And the third is by send¬ 
ing program experts to visit the vic¬ 
tim at home. This is only done in 
cases of extreme brutality which 
might endanger the life of a woman. 

‘The 'Hotline - allows women to 
call us without any kind of pressure. 
We do not ask them for any personal 
information to make them feci al 
ease and secure," says Afaf Al 
Jaberi. a social researcher with the 
program. The ‘Hotline’ is an alterna¬ 
tive solution for women from going 
to the police station where they 
might feel uneasy. 

The program receives calls from 
women all over Jordan. These are 
made mostly in the mornings while 
their husbands are al work. “In 
1996, we received around seven 
calls per day. In 1997, the number 
reached 12 calls per day. and since 
May 1998. we receive at least 15 
calls per day. - adds Al Jaberi. 

According to the researcher, the 
program can not follow up on all 
the cases because some w omen call 
once just to complain. “Personal 
will is essential because without the 
cooperation of the victim, we can 
do absolutely nothing. Only in 
cases of extreme brutality we react 
quickly. We take her to the hospital 
for a medical report, and then to the 
police station for an official report. 
We then try to find her a place to 
slay." she explains. 

The lack of a public shelter for 
banered women, paralyzes all con¬ 


cerned ponies who 
want to fight marital 
violence. 

“Sometimes in emer¬ 
gency cases, we 
bring a woman to 
our home until we 
can find a permanent 
solution” says Al 
Jaberi. However, the 
coal of the ‘Hotline’ 
is not to encourage 
the victim to auto¬ 
matically leave her husband, but to 
attempt to put ’a finger' on the core 
of the problem lo find a solution. 

According to Al Jaberi most 
women don’t want to leave their 
husbands, but they warn the vio¬ 
lence to stop. ‘It is only in cases of 
extreme brutality that wc encourage 
the .woman to leave her husband." 
she adds. Experts on the program 
sometimes receive the whole family 
in an attempt to solve the problem. 
Bui according to the researcher, 
women in general are scared to 
speak out. 

“In the majority of cases, women 
do not want to go to the hospital for 
a medical report nor to the police 
station for a police report But with¬ 
out these two reports they can prove 
absolutely nothing." AI Jaberi says. 

Breaking the silence demonstrates 
a lot of courage for a woman. Law¬ 
yer and human rights activist Asma 
Khader says that stopping the vio¬ 
lence is a long and complicated pro¬ 
cess because in the majority of 
cases, these women find themselves 
alone without the support of anyone. 
Despite this. Khader believes that 
any woman who is subjected to vio¬ 
lence should act fast before it is loo 
late. ”1 know a woman who was bat¬ 
tered by her husband for 25 years, 
few months ago she was liierally 
butchered by her husband," she 
explains. 

Khader admits that men in Jordan 
have more legal tools to their advan¬ 
tage than women. These include the 
right to divorce, remarry, travel 
without the consent of any one....etc. 
Recently, a law was issued allowing 
women to travel without the consent 
. of their husbands. “A man can easily 
divorce his wife if she sums com¬ 
plaining. while she can do absolutely 
nothing." affirms Khader. 

She ”admits that there are loop¬ 
holes in the law but it should not 
stop women from officially 
complaining. 


Punishments van from three 
months lo three >ejr» depend mg on 
the nature of brutality in c«i>e, 
attempted murder, thc punishmcti! 1 

mu.h more severe. But ,in..>rJ , :ig t>< 
Kliau'cr. the most thlficuh u- la: as 
marital violence, is to prose die ■ 
identity cf the jg.Tc-s.ir. -i:u.r this • 
Likes place behind iln-ed J. •. 

“Eken i! a woman present-, a niedi.ai 
report to in-:- lourt radical mg -he 
is a victim of violence, it Ut.c 
prove the identity ->f the .iscre-s-.->r 
If there arc i:>i v. itnc-cv r :• her , 
word again-! .•.pL-:a :he Lw- ., 

ser. Judgement • «n case-. mari'-L . 

' iolcncc may lake y e.-r v 

According KtreJcr. during the 
legal process, wiiirvn are Jbi.reied 
to important p.%;..f,nl.ig;a u i pres¬ 
sure from the iiu-.bnd te-peci.-lly •. 
if they are -.lili li-. mg s-igeth.T., tre 
children, her family, her ir.-iav.- 
and society a: large. "Su.-iety .ind-, 
the legal -Weiii do ri. •! tr.-at :ior as -. 
a victim hut as -fiiie.ir.e w'n. is. 
complaining about a member *.»: her. ■ 
family." Khader p< 'ini, • mi. 

“A woman 1^ t > say r.<* ■».> the to- , 

I cnee, and if she can not do .*.• !-jduy •, 
she has to underunJ why he -.an 
nut d>> sci. If. tor example, i: for., 

financial rau.-on-,. :hen .he h-s Ii - find. • 
a way to become :c-- dvperid^r.t . 
her husband financially me: ,he-^ 
can say no tuiii*<rrov.." the Lav.-: 
concludes. 

D(<ctur Hani Jahshar.. twrcnsic.-- 
c mj miner ;ii the National Institute of 
Forensic Medicine, receive- fcviu. 

1 in 5*1 eases of battered 
every month. ‘This figure i- 
all representative of reJity 
only ;t small minority of 
ha\e the courage to officially com¬ 
plain.” he says. A battered woman 
has two possibilities to official!;, 
complain against her aggressor She 
cun either go u» the police station or‘5 
to the National institute ol Forensic 
Medicine. “Our pile is limited to giv -17 
ing a report concerning the medical', 
status of the battered woman m-M 
which we indicate the possible physi- nt 
cal and psychological danger the vie- - 
lim is exposed to." explains U r Juh- 
shan who also works with the Family.!. - 
Protection Unit. 

The unit, opened a year and a half-.; 
■ ago by His Royal Highness Crow nru 
Hassan. receives abused women and 1 
children. Dr Jahshan emphasizes that 
the lack of a shelter limits the work -.t 
of all parties in this field, "i received 
a woman who was whipped 
limes by her husband. I was para-" ‘ 
lyzed'and did‘nut know what" 10'"do : 
because there is nu -shelter she cun. go. 
to.” Dr Jahshan sa£s. Because of the ; 
brutality of this particular case, the: 
woman has received help from the 
Jordanian Women Union and the • 
government to rent an ap;inment for 
her and her children. Despite this, die . 
woman is still in fear. Her husband.: 
serving a short-term sentence, has 
threatened to kill her when he yets |» 
out. :: 

Dr Jahshan explains that his insti- ; 
lute only started giving medical ■ | 
repons to be used by the victim since : j 
1990. Before, all similar cases werej 
registered as simple marital disputes^ * 
between two members of the family. ! 

Today, all experts agree that to start; f 
fighting this phenomena, women have^ j 
to firsr be informed of their right tor j 
live without being subjected to vio-:5 * 
lence by their spouses. Secondly, it is S 
necessary 10 assist these women in 5 
becoming less dependant on their hus- > 
bands. Thirdly, society has to beZC 
informed of . the cruelty of such an 
action, whether through the media or. 
school cuniculums. Lastly, issuing: 
new law’s that are in favor of the vie-.f 
tim. ■ 


fj) Source: Fact Sheet on-:- 
‘Domestic Violence against? 
Women', Health & Development 
Policy Project, Washington, DC, >' 
1998: United Nations, The W orld's 
Women 1995: Trends and Statistics. 
New York, NY: United Nations, 
1995. from a study ‘Safe and 
Secure: Eliminating Violence 
Against Women and Girts iri Mus¬ 
lim Societies' prepared by Sister in m 
Global Institute (SIGt)J’i 


Kais opens new branch in Amman 



A new branch for Kais Center for Qaick Services 
was opened in Amman on 8 December. Haider Mu¬ 
rad, head of foe Amman Chamber of Commerce, in¬ 
augurated foe opening. This is Kais’s sixth branch. 
The other five branches tup located in die Safeway 
Supe rmar ket, die Airport highway branch, in foe 
Housing Bank Complex. Jabal Al Hussein, and m 
Dairiyat Al Rawda. However, foe main branch is in 
foe Jaber Commercial Complex, in Mecea Soreet The. 
KUsVCerimr' presents many services to its diems, 
nogug from diy dean, parching clothes, repairing 
shots, coming leathers, lathing feys, aikf-inscribing' ■ 
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Clinton’s precarious peace mission 

PRESIDENT BILL Clinton arrives to Israel and the Palestinian territories next 
week to find the peace deal he helped broker less than two months ago on the brink 
of collapse. Israeli Prime Minister Benjamin Netanyahu, under pressure from his 
right-wing coalition partners to drop the land-for-security deal with the Palestinians, 
has suspended implementation of the Wye River agreement. He is presiding over a 
divided government whose fate, and ultimately that of Netanyahu himself, now 
hangs in the balance. To buy himself some time as he struggles to emerge from 
political chaos, he is shifting the pressure to the Palestinians. Now he is demanding 
that die Palestinian leadership halt what he calls as incitement, amend the National 
Charter and drop plans to declare an independent state next May. Since the signing 
of the Wye agreement in the White House in October, Palestinian leader Yasser 
Arafat has been honoring his obligations in spite of Israeli obstacles and mounting 
dissent within his own ranks. The Palestine National Council (PNC) will hold a his¬ 
toric meeting in the presence of President Clinton in Gaza and is expected to drop 
clauses in the National Charter, adopted in 1964, calling for the destruction of 
Israel. What more should the Israelis want? 

The United States has insisted that Israel must meet its commitments under the 
deal and refrain from introducing new conditions. But a weakened Netanyahu is 
finding it extremely difficult to appease both the Americans and his hardline coali¬ 
tion partners. Political observers believe the present government is doomed no mat¬ 
ter what Netanyahu tries to do. The elusive Netanyahu will have to make a choice 
soon and bear the brunt of his decision, 

Netanyahu cannot expect the Palestinians to carry the blame for his own failed 
policies. He is in no position to demand that the Palestinians drop plans to declare 
their state when he is in fact using every opportunity to renege on his obligations. 
He should not blame the Palestinians when his fanatic foreign minister, Ariel 
Sharon, makes reckless statements calling on Jewish settlers to grab Palestinian 
lands and threatening to annex the West Bank if .Arafat declares his state. 

It is obvious that Israeli commitment to its agreements with the Palestinians will 
have to be carried through if the Middle East peace process is to he served. The 
United States is sending a clear message to Israeli leaders* that there could be no 
turning back and that the Israeli premier will have to make a choice. 

President Clinton will have an uneasy lime trying to pin down Netanyahu, who 
must be weighing his options carefully as he ponders his political future. If he 
chooses to turn his back on his obligations then the peace deal will be sucked into 
the vortex of Israel's political turmoil. For the Palestinians. President Clinton will 
be the first US leader foset*faot oniliberared Palestinian ttiritory,‘No matter hb'iwl 
the Israelis try to belittle the symbolism that surrounds this visit, .the fact is it will .be 
considered as an irapd’rtam step-toward# the ultimate Jsoaflrf jpirace-raakihg in the 1 
Middle East which is the creation of a Palestinian state along side the state of 
Israel. ■ 
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HAVING returned from a trip to 
attend an academic conference 
at Bir Zeir University on die 
West Bank it seemed to me 
important to report on what, 
alter an absence from Palestine 
of about six months, I saw and 
was impressed with. In the 
immediate aftermath, of the Wye 
agreement I encountered no 
enthusiasm or surprise, just a 
kind of resigned but doubtless 
simmering anger that so many of 
our rights as a people had once 
again been handed away. 

If there were to be prizes for 
unpopularity surely Arafat's 
supine team of negotiators must 
rank very high on the list. The 
notion that the CIA was to be the 
arbiter in matters of dispute 
between the Palestinian Author¬ 
ity and Netanyahu's government 
shuck everyone I spoke to as 
perhaps the final irony. As for 
the established political class, its 
notables, <midd]e-aged function¬ 
aries and the like, there was a 
great sense of indifference 
expressed by literally everyone I 
spoke to, as there was with all 
the political parties and currents. 
The landscape was dotted with 
new settlements, especially the 
hilltops; while I was there Gen¬ 
eral Sharon had enjoined the set¬ 
tlers to seize what (hey could 
and of course; with the Israeli 
army to help them, they did. 
The most striking physical 
change observed since I was 
there was the increase in the 
number and size of the by¬ 
passing roads, which are to be 
seen everywhere I went, cutting 
through the West Bank and die 
Jerusalem area, surrounding, 
punctuating, and of course 
destroying Palestinian land. 

The idea behind them is clear 
to see: to inhibit, if not actually 
to totally prevent die emergence 
of any Palestinian polity, despite 
Arafat's repeated threats to 
declare statehood. Most people 
greet his announcements about 
declaring statehood with consid¬ 
erable, albeit bitter,, .mirth. 
-Where there is considerable 
-room for. optimism is in the fact 
that institutions-in -civfr soci¬ 
ety—those that have little to do 
directly with the Authority or the 
Israeli occupation—press on 
despite the grim encirclement all 
round. 

I have in mind one of these, 
Bir Zeh University, where I and 
a large number of academic par¬ 
ticipants spent the better pan of 
a week deeply involved in 
research papers, discussions and 
lively exchange on the subject of 
Palestinian landscape, a topic of 
extraordinary interest given die 
history of many invading civili¬ 
zations in Palestine of which the 
Zionist is the latest, the ugliest 
physically and the most inva¬ 
sive. What struck me is that if 
there is any hope for the future it 
is in such national institutions as 
Bir Zeii which under tremen¬ 
dous pressures and remarkable 
odds still functions, often bril¬ 
liantly and always sensibly. 

Founded in 1924 as a girls’ 
boarding school, the institution 
has always been associated with 
the Nasir family, whose senior 
member Burros Nasir and his 
sister Nabiha were the school's 
founders and earliest mentors. I 
remember Bunos from ray 
childhood: one of my aunts was 
his cousin and we knew the fam¬ 
ily—they in the village of Bir 
Zeit. about 10 kilometers from 
Ramallah, we in Jerusalem— 


quite well. Bufros was a 
civil servant who later 
became Foreign Minis¬ 
ter of Jordan in 1960. 

His oldest son Hanna, 
an AUB graduate and 
Purdue PhD in physics 
is now president In 
1926 Bir Zeit School 
became a coeducational 
secondary school which 
some of my cousins 
attended, and whom 1 
recall visiting as a child 
‘ in the raid-1940s. 

Between 1952 and 
I960 a freshman year 
was added to the 
school: thus, students 
could get one additional 
year of university along 
with the four secondary 
school years; this was 
followed between 1962 
and 1967 with the addi¬ 
tion of a second (or 
sophomore) university 
year. Five years after Said 
the Israeli occupation 
of 1967. during the graduation 
ceremonies of 1972, Hanna 
Nasir announced that Bir Zeit 
would become a university, i.e. 
an institution offering a four 
year course leading to the BA. 

The next day a member of the 
Israeli military authorities vis¬ 
ited him and was told that such 
an intention was “illegal" and 
tried to restrict the institution 
from Implementing it A whole 
series of threats from the Israeli 
military followed the announce¬ 
ment In 1974 Nasir himself was 
deported for ‘Incitement against 
the security of Israel'' a ludi¬ 
crously inappropriate charge, 
but one entirely in keeping with 
Israel's policy against the emer¬ 
gence of any Palestinian civil 
life. Blindfolded, be was sum¬ 
marily taken to the Lebanese 
border, from which he went to 
Amman and remained there in 
exile until 1994. 

Gaby Baramki, a professor of 
chemistry ran the University, 
while Hanna directed h from 
Jordan. When the Anglican 
Bishop of Jerusalem .tried to 
intervene with: tire Israeli author¬ 
ities he- waaLt-allowed to .see 
■‘Nasir’s file. "And -to' bring- mat¬ 
ters up to date the university 
was entirely closed under Gen¬ 
eral Yitzhak Rabin's orders 
between 1988 and 1992 the inti¬ 
fada years. No other occupation 
regime in history declared war 
against edu cational institutions 
except Israel's, and still the 
country is celebrated for its 
"benign" occupation, which 
continues apace during the 
“peace process.” _ 

The sheer survival of Bir Zeit 
is of course one of the many sto¬ 
ries of Palestinian resistance 
against outright Israeli oppres¬ 
sion. In my opinion, that survi¬ 
val acquires added importance 
in the present because the politi¬ 
cal horizons are so bleak, and 
therefore the development of 
civil institutions, whose purpose 
is Palestinian development, the 
preservation of a vibrant 
national culture and identity, 
and the continued deepening of 
roots in the land of Palestine, is 
of foe first importance as well as 
a safeguard against foe fate of 
turning Palestinians into Red 
Indians being prepared for us by 
foe US and Israel and to a great 
extent also by our uncompre¬ 
hending and corrupt leadership 
whose main goal is its own sur¬ 
vival and personal prosperity. 
Bir Zeit has expanded as a uni¬ 
versity over foe past 20 years. It 
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now has a student body of about 
4000 men and women from all 
parts of foe West Bank and, 
when they are allowed to travel 
there, from Gaza. In addition to 
the BA the university offers 
MA’s in international studies, 
education, economics, modem 
Arabic studies, water engineer¬ 
ing, law and health education. Its 
curriculum is an entirely liberal 
and secular one, even though a 
simmering dispute between 
those ideals and some of the Isla¬ 
mist students on foe campus 
continues. • . 

What I have found admirable 
is that Bir Zeit. which is one of 
eight universities cm foe West 
Bonk and Gaza, sees itself, and 
is seen by others, as the national 
Palestinian university. This is by 
no means to' denigrate or lessen 
foe importance of Al Najah in 
Nablus, for instance, or any of 
foe Gaza universities: it is to say. 
however, that Bir Zeit alone has 
both foe national , and interna¬ 
tional reputation of representing 
Palestinian national life through 
education Not that ks life isn't a 
bard one. Bir Zeit iSf'lriAfoS'B, 
- whid-r.-means foai lgra eliwoad- 
t locks'can andoftetfdS interdict 
students and faculty coming 
from Ramallah, and elsewhere 
in Area A. 

Occasionally Israeli. soldiers 
make their way onto the caucus, 
and make arrests, break a few 
bones, then reave. Yet the uni¬ 
versity’s physical setting is more 
impressive every time r see it. A 
large number of handsome while 
stone braidings dot the gently’ 
rolling hillsides just above die 
village of Bir Zeit: there is a 
campus of quite substantial size, 
the land donated to the nuiver- 
sity by the Nasir family, all.of 
the buildings foe result of dona¬ 
tions from wealthy Palestinian 
expatriates. 

Thus our conference,- for 
instance, took.place in Kamal 
Nasir Hah—foe university’s 
main auditorium built in mem-; 
ory of Kamal Nasir, a poet and 
PLO spokesman assassinated in 
Beirut in 1973 by an Israeli hit- 
team headed, it is widely 
believed, by none other than 
Ehud Barak, the present head of 
the Labour Party—^whose main 
benefactors are Abdel Mohsin 
and Leila Qattan, a remarkable 
(and remarkably successful) 
couple who have used their con¬ 
siderable wealth to benefit their 
people in quite unprecedented 
ways. Such buildings as the new 
library, foe engineering school 


the recent college of busi- 
ness are similarly foe gifts 
of wealthy diaspora Pales¬ 
tinians, who live tooted 
to Bir Zeit the way many 
years ago prominent dias¬ 
pora lews promoted and 
funded foe Hebrew Uni- 
vasity, well - before 
Israel's establishment - in 
1948. 

Despite acts of individ¬ 
ual-generosity, Bir :Z«t T s 
graduates are very far 
from wealthy, and so the 
budgetary problems .are 
immens e. Bir Zeit has an 
jmniiat budget of 12 mil¬ 
lion dollars, a little oyer 
half comes from tuition 
and from foe Palestinian 
Authority; the rest has to 
be raised, mostly by 
Hanna Nasir, with results 
that are mixed At least 
several times in the. past 
few years there hasn’t 
been money for faculty 
salaries,, and library 
acquisitions have dropped to 
near zero (i,000 new books in 
the past three years): Life is 
bard, as much because foe con¬ 
finements and - dispossessions 
imposed by Israel on Palestin¬ 
ians are hand, as because with no 
Palestinian state as yet in exis¬ 
tence. the local and regional 
economy in terrible duepe, with 
most Palestinians in <fircfinan¬ 
cial straits, donations to universi¬ 
ties are given low priority. 

StiB, what is very impressive 
is that on campus at Bir Zeit 
there is an. open and free, 
exchange of ideas and opinions 
that simply doesn't exist any- 
' where else in foe Arab wodd 
Nasir and his colleagues are 

- understandably' proud' of this, 
raid way anxious to preserv e it 
Criticism of iadrykfaals and pal- 
icies thrives, as does a boisterous 
debate between foe adherents of 
different political parties. When 
- Arafat's Authority arrested some 
students two years ago, Bir Zeit 
look foe Authority to court and. 
got the students releasedGne 

.from nry pomt-fif “neW-fe that ^3 1 
1 wBKpfiffl'tt ffinyt^atSpitf a [ 
large number of odds" and imm~ 

' merabie obstacles. • 

One reason why dns is so, I 
think is foat even'thfo^h'foe 
Nasir family founded'it and is 

- still involved mramring ft, Bir 
Zeit is not a family institution 
but in foe -minds of eyeryotte 
associated v wfth it as student, 
administrator Or faculty, it is a 
public, national one. There is lit¬ 
tle of this sort of sentiment fold 
activity in the Arab world except 
for such places as foe American 
University of Beirut winch, after 
all is an American not a national 
or Arab institution. Bir Zeit’s 

. Brand of Trustees is made up of 
16 individuals from the West 
Bank fold Gaza; their problems 
as Palestinians are also foe uni¬ 
versity's. Many of foe territo¬ 
ries’ most prominent names, 
fromHanan Ashrawi co Ali jar- 
bawi and. Ibrahim Abu-Lughod 
three of the best-known Palestin¬ 
ian intellectuals, are associated 
with Bir Zetland so it has been 
quite natural that foe Isr aelis 
have viewed the place as threat¬ 
ening to (heir interests as occupi¬ 
ers. Certainly in my opinion one 
of foe un i versi ty 's, main prob¬ 
lems has been its isolation from 
the Arab world of which it is in 
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The languages of instruction 
are Arabic, (mainly) and some 
English, but very few non- 
Palestinian Arabs have come to 
the West Bank, using the feet that 
they have to have Israeli visas as 

tians cap come 

the PA, and that strikes me as an 
excellent way out df foe whole 
problem of normafoation with 
Israel which' few Egyptian writers 
and artists are willing to cnmpm- 
mise. AH the Bir Zeit people 1 
spoke id said that in tire current 
state t of demoralization ■ foey 
regard'support by Arab academ¬ 
ics and intellectuals as very 
important indeed. - 
■ 1 could not agree more, and 
have stated my position to Egyp- 
tians when on a vety brief visit 
to Egypt after my trip to Pales¬ 
tine. In event, Bir Zeit Uni¬ 
versity strikes me as uniquely 
placed to constitute'one of foe 
foundation stones of Palestinian 
civil society as it toes to 
strengthen itself against the 
Israeli onslaught and.foe abor¬ 
tive peace process. ;• 

• That so many people in and 
out of Palestine regard ft as asig- 
mfitianr dement in foal society- 
in-the-making is a sure sign that 
collectively Palestinian life, goes 
ion, foe obstacles and har dship 
notwifostantfing. Bir Zeit, and 
institutions like it, have to be 
seen as. part of the longer view 
of our history, which the serious¬ 
ness and acuteness of foepreseot 
crisis tend to obscure, -Without 
these institutions our political 
life and survival would be virtu¬ 
ally oon-existeatJB 


Real estate 
to state 

FRESH FROM the impe¬ 
tus of the Wye Plantation 
to the current stalemate, 
and the trip of US Presi¬ 
dent Bill Clinton to foe 
region to enhance foe 
spirit of cooperation, the 
question erf foe Palestinian 
state keeps popping up. 

We all support the right 

of Palestinian self- 
determination. It'S a 

known fact that the states 
of the Palestinian question; 
is dependent on final 
status negotiations: unihu- ■ 
eral action and declare-, 
tions from Palestinian and 
Israeli sides are not con-? 

. ducive to main taming an 
atmosphere of confidence. 
With the leadership in 
both camps being pushed 
into a straight jacket out 
of their own making, they 
also feel the need to play 
to their own national con¬ 
stituents. For Mr Arafat, 
when the peace track gets 
difficult, the pronounce¬ 
ments of a Palestinian 
state diverts attention, and 
attracts plenty of interna¬ 
tional support especially 
from those parties, who 
are either straightfor¬ 
wardly sponsoring peace, 
rv have invested heavily 
in its preservation. 

. While for Mr Netan¬ 
yahu and his coalition, a 
call to grab more land and 
build more settlements 
becomes the natural 
response to the creation of 
a Palestinian state fitting 
in with the logic of grab¬ 
bing as tmteh as possible 
of territories. 

Both sides know well 
font at this stage any uni¬ 
lateral action is not advls- 
.'able, and will .not get 
international support. and 
■ rue realistic enough that 
foe whole issue of threats 
and promises, remains 
within the confines of 
bluff and counter Muff, li 
is always advisable not to 
- ’ escalate the war of words 
for . both sides, because 
i^rtwffiior. .dte.YCGncepr of 
nblaflfj there'are cansti tuen- 

would take 
Issues in the literal sense 
and make them develop 
according to a logic of its 
nyra- Here ties foe danger, 

. when events dictate their 
own precedence. 

Much effort will be 
done, and foe way will be 
paved for Mr Clinton's 

- arrival to push peace for¬ 

ward. But in the mean¬ 
time, the scene seems to 
be set for revitalizing foe 
moribund Syrian- 

Lebanese-Israeli peace 
track, and the visit of pres¬ 
ident Clinton is a dear 

- message to the Syrians 
that die Israeli insinua¬ 
tions regarding their with¬ 
drawal may constitute rea¬ 
sonable; testing ground for 
the continuation of penr-e 
talks. At foe same time, it 
is intended to indicate that 
if no movement occurs 00 
the Palestinian track, die 
Syria-Lebanese one may 
become more urgent. 

Following this logic, 
we have become accus¬ 
tomed to a heighten state 
of violence in southern 1 
Lebanon, each time there* 
are indications of peace 
folks, but this tune, our 
Palestinian brethrens seem 
to have learned the lesson, 
and they are escalating 
their own violence in the 
Occupied Territories to- 
prepare for the final status 
negotiations, overshadow¬ 
ing events on the Leba¬ 
nese-Israeli border. 

The idea of Israeli with¬ 
drawal from Lebanon is 
not new, and has been 
floating around for the last 
few years, with intelli¬ 
gence reports backing 
such a move, and popular 
lobby in Israel demanding 
for it to take effect. But 
foe Israeli dflo mma is 
clear as well in this 
jespeeL for despite the 
fact that such an occupa-' 
non has yielded little 
results in terms of provid- 
security and saving 
hie, the matter of Israeli 
withdrawal is likely tp 
touch a certain aspect of 
national pride, for such a 
withdrawal will not hap¬ 
pen as a result of negotia¬ 
tions, and does not guar- 
amec at foe end, foe 

continuation of negotia- 
Therefore iflsmel 
withdraws fro m sod* 
L^tenofo it ^ likely to be; 
a stealth one, uj^^; 
Pomd and without any 
guarantees, except 
tbose offered by foe LeS- - 

our bretiiren m foe PNA. 
me real estate is there, 
Ten,a,ns is to pro- 
cee ° towards the staieM 
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US Trade a nd D evelopment 
Agency (USTDA) and the 
Jordan Phosphate - '.Mines’ 
Co-7 was. signed on 9 
December' at tbe JPMC 
offices In Amman. Tbe finy! 
amounts so$ 241,000 winch 
is expected to covet tbe cost, 
of a feasibility study for tbs 
‘slim . disposal and water 
recovoy project at EshkSya 
Mines.’ Tbe study to 
recover, sufficient amrwrpre 
of water from the waste- 
stream and .tbe phosphate 
mines, resulting in , a better- 
use of natural resources in 
Jordan. Tbe agreement was. 
signed by tbs US Ambassa¬ 
dor, on behalf of USTDA; 
and Sameh Madam, " tbe 
managing director of JPMC. 

-fl Palestinian Minister of 
Finance • Mohammad AI 
Nashashibi visited Jordan 
-last week and met with' bid 
1 counterpart Michel Marto. 
The two minister dHaragyd 
the latest developments in . 
tbe Jordanian and Pakstm-. 
ian economies. Both minis¬ 
ters stressed on tbe need fat 
minualcoqpcratiOTbtaweea 
the two countries 

t ■ Jordan is expected to join, 
the World Trade Organiza¬ 
tion by mid-2000. Minister 
of Trade Mohammed AI 
Hotnam told a special semi-. 
nar in Washington last week 
that almost 70 percent of tbe 
preparations are completed, 
and the government is work¬ 
ing on tbe process steadily. 

■ Jordan's Free Zones Cotp 

- submitted its new draft law 
-on the free-zone areas, in' 
Jordan. The law; due to .be 
implemented earlier next 
year, secures mane liberal 
measures , to prom o te local 
and Arab investment; Tbe 
law takes the newly-formed 
Aqaba fine. ...zone . in . 
consideration. . 

■ Jordan is doe tosign 15- 
agreexpents wife fee Egyp-' 
tian government The-sign¬ 
ing is. taking place dming . 
fee. visit of Egyptian Fame.' 
Minister -Kamal. JanzouxL to . 
Amman today, Thursday. 
He is jointly chairing the' 
EgypDiatJoidanisn ft»B0ghed 

- CoHHHtaoR-'ifThejSed&DjE 
will dikfeitt th(dUtesF^eo4 
nbmic developments add fee; 
need to jbnn a Joint Trade' 
and Industry' ‘ Council, 
between the two commies. - 

■ The Jordanian Exporters. 
Society will send aspecial 
delation to Patestinenext 
March. The delegation.' 
comprises businessmen and 
investors, who will discuss 
ways to farther fee eco¬ 
nomic relations between 
Jordan and the Palestinian 
Authority. 
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Jordanian stock brokers have 
their say about the market 


1 






By Ghassan Joha 

Star Staff Writer 

SINCE THE beginning of the 1990s, 
the Jordanian economy continued to 
progress, albeit slowly. Although fee 
government launched the economic 
adjustment program in 1989, fee econ¬ 
omy suffered much imbalances , and 
indicators often showed an erratic spi¬ 
ral especially - in fee financial - field. 

And in this respect, the Amman 
Financial Market (AFM) is considered 
as fee main financial barometer. Ana¬ 
lysts suggest feat the trading volume in 
the market is a Hue reflection of fee 

Stale of fee economy. 

: Since its establishment in 1978, the 
AFM became a major institution- for 
the 'development of the financial sec- 
toc.jto enable Jordan to secure better 
utilization of the available financial 
resources through the development of 
a sound capital market.' Five years 
later, a parallel market was. formed to 
increase tbe transactions and turnover 
of trading. 

However, fee AFM is much effected 
'by local and regional economic and 
political developments. And this is 
apparent from the daily trading vol¬ 
ume, «nd share prices. 

Despite this, the November survey 
reveals an increase in the trading vol¬ 
ume, for a second monfe in a row. It 
points out that the turnover increased 
by 300 percent compared to fee previ¬ 
ous month, registering a total amount 
of about JD 95 million. 

- But analysts suggest that there is a 
special reason for this. The famous 
(teal of the cement factories, which 
cost about JD -72 million is fee main 
factor behind fee bustling market. 

Although its objective is to mobilize 
local investment, the purpose of fee 
AFM is to ensure financ ial stability as 
welL “Jordan needs to be more flexible 
and liberal b dealing with its financial 
sector,” Ahmed Saeed Musa, one of 
die stock holders who frequents the 



market told The Star . He said feat 
when the government is serious about 
introducing real changes to promote 
investment, financiers mil think twice 
about moving their capital out of the 
local market 

Such a move has always been in the 
back of one’s mind, and the on-going 
recession coupled with regional politi¬ 
cal developments has not helped 
matters. 

But economic experts say fear a new 
economic policy is under way, and 
expected to take place as soon as we 
go into the new year. 

Tbe AFM is a major contributor to 
capital formation, a process which is 
essential to strengthen the national 
economy by encouraging savings and 
investment in the private sector in 
Jordan. 

The process must continue in paral¬ 
lel and along wife fee regulations set 
by the Securities Authority. 

According to AFM officials, fee 


Authority is a public financial corpora¬ 
tion wife legal and administrative pow¬ 
ers, and coordinates its function with 
the national financial strategy. 

“The [Securities] Authority now has 
the power to stop trading in any shares, 
and upgrade the current system to 
accommodate the demands." one of fee 
brokers on the AFM floor, told 77it* 
Star. 

The broker, who preferred to remain 
anonymous, added that the Authority 
was formerly a special department at 
the Ministry of Finance, now. how¬ 
ever. it is fully independent, and its 
board assigned by the Prime Ministry. 
About 28 brokerage firms are licensed 
by fee AFM. 

However, sources at these compa¬ 
nies are fearful of a fierce competition 
developing next year, as the Authority 
has given license to three more compa¬ 
nies to operate b the market However, 
fee same sources are optimistic feat by 
next year their companies will be able 


to participate in issuing research, 
monthly studies, managing portfolios 
and carrying out measures to conduct 
investment projects. 

Official records show (hat fee AFM 
trading has taken a downward spiral 
since 1993. 

Market experts attribute this to the 
increased bteresr rates on shares, a 
policy dictated by fee Central Bank of 
Jordan fCBJ). 

CBJ officials said that high interest 
rates help main tain a strong Jordanian 
dinar. 

Most of fee brokers, on the other 
hand, express fear from political devel¬ 
opments b neighboring countries. “We 
are very sensitive to fee political 
events in Iraq and Palestine," added 
fee broker. 

“During fee past few months, fee 
market was very unsettled because of 
news about potential US air strikes 
against Iraq. The same goes for the 
Palestinian issue, and fee stalemate in 
tbe peace process also affected fee 
local market b terms of investors 
transactions. 

On top of feat, the issue of foreign 
ownership greatly increased the atmos¬ 
phere in tbe market as the non- 
Jordanian ownership in shareholding 
companies increased sharply in 1998 
compared with fee previous year. And 
in this respect, one of the basic objec¬ 
tives for fee Authority is to coordinate 
and control the foreign investment at 
fee AFM. 

But not all agree, “ft's healthy to 
have increased foreign investment in 
the market but that shouldn't come at 
the expenses of our national interests,’* 
said Ali Abu AI Haq, one of fee ener¬ 
getic attendants at fee AFM. 

He said that since fee government 
opened its doors for foreign invest¬ 
ment. people hoped that local bvestors 
would be treated likewise and be 
allowed to bvest in foreign countries. 
But sadly, this is not the case. ■ 


.AMMAN (Star)—-The question 
of plummeting oil prices have 
continued to dominate the 
agenda of fee three-day meet¬ 
ing of tiie Golf Cooperation 
Council this week. Observers at 
the conference in Abu Dhabi 
said that tins is fee first time 
that such a venae was focused 
in one particular direction: the 
meed to reverse slagging inter- 
n.ajiona^ pH ..prices. AU. other 

fry 

; to; agree-to -an international cal 
benchmark price. But- this, is 
easier'said than done. As the 
conference got underway 
Monday, 

benchmark Brent blend 
crude slumped to trade b tin¬ 
gle digits lor tbe first time since 
1986 and touch a low of $9.90 
a ' barrel It recovered - 
slightly to close in 
London at $10.28,. 
up nine - cents - 
over- the day, 

.buoyed by late 
news that Saudi • 

-Arabia's Crown 
Prince AbdnDah 
had urged more 
measures to stop 
. the rot “We must 
not stand idle while 
'watching the main, 
source of our reve- 
nues subjected to 
this big «H»lrenp as a 
result of fee imbal¬ 
ance that happened to the 
supply and demand in the oil 
man»L..We must not hesitate 
to take further measures,” be 
told a summit of Gnlf Arab 
leaders in Abo Dhabi. Average 
Brent prices so far this year are 
the lowest since 1976 at just 
$13.55. The slide into single 
figures came amid, evidence 
that output discipline among 
Organization of fee Petroleum' 
Exporting Countries members 
is disintegrating. But the-con- 


Oil producers agree for a 
cut but will it last? 


ference b fee end agreed to 
_ exercise restraint and cut; oil 
iprbduction. . . 

-i- jjO il,.ministers of- the :Six- 
• nation Gulf Cooperation Coun¬ 
cil agreed to reduce production 
starting b March. 

The leaders of the six Gulf 
Arab countries—Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait, Bahrain, Oman, Qatar, 
United Arab Emirates—have 
been trying to head off a grow¬ 
ing economic crisis. The oil 
producers have been hard 
hit by sagging prices, 
which are blamed 
on recession b 
Asia and warmer- 
tban-usnal winters. 
The Gulf coun¬ 
tries, tit on half 
the world's proven 
oil reserves and 
depend on exports 
for 75 percent of 
fear revenues. How¬ 
ever, this doesn’t 
mean that they can 
main tarn international 
rising oil prices. This 
is because of two base 
factors. Slates in the GCC 
countries themselves have not 
stock to the ir oil production 
quotas, and international oil 
producers have not sought to 
exercise restraint. 

Saudi Arabia, Iran, and Van- 
zuela, all three very powerful 
members b OPEC, nave not 
seen eye to eye in die past. 
However, things seems to be 
chan g in g this week. 

Both Iran and Saudi Arabia, 
anxious aver collapsed oil 


prices, are exerting fresh efforts 
.to align their views on waysjof 
rescuing fee petroleum-market. 

_ “There have been more cansnl- 
'tations'lately-and Iran is ready 
to back any step that will help 
fee oil price,” Mohammed 
Reza Nouri, Iran’s ambassador 
to Saudi Arabia, told Reuters. 
Iranian-Saudi consultations 
come at a critical time for the 
Organiption of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries, which is 
under mounting pressure from 
the lowest oil prices since 
1976. OPEC failed b its winter 
meeting last monfe in Vienna 
to agree any measures to save 
prices, indecision feat sent a 
new wave of pessimism across 
the world oil market. Instead, 
divisions deepened between 
OPEC's three biggest produc¬ 
ers—Saudi Arabia, Venezuela 
and Iran—together controlling 
more than half the group’s 27 
million barrels of daily output 
Saadi Arabia believes its two 
rivals are reneging on supply 
curbs pledged earlier this year 
that have foiled to lift market 
depression. Iran has insisted 
that the baseline for its own 
output cuts should be raised to 
higher levels. 

The Islamic republic wants 
Saudi Arabia to reverse some 
of fee production gains it made 
b the wake of fee 1990-1991 
Gulf crisis. In November, Saudi 
Oil Minister Ali AI Naimi and 
his Iranian counterpart, Bijan 
Namdar Zanganeh, held talks 
on sagging oil prices b Tehran 
but reached no decision on 


what to do. Despite sharp dif- 
..feaenceSvJran believes the time 
Ts edw^TTpe-co uy'and reach 
-some common- ground with 
‘Saudi’ "'Afabia^iW: 1 world’s 
biggest oil exporter and the 
dominant force b OPEC, a 
once powerful cartel now 
plagued by squabblbg. 

“It is obvious that supply 
management has to be carried 
out The first step is for Iran 
and Saudi Arabia to understand 
each other's positions b a 
dearer way," said a source 
familiar wife Iranian thinking. 
“The time is now appropriate to 
raise this issue again. There 
needs to be Dew production cut¬ 
backs,” fee source added. 

“But it has to be done step 
by step.” Iran has said it would 
push for a further OPEC output 
cut of 1.5 million barrels per 
day at fee next group meeting 
b March. “Something has to be 
done soon,” said another source 
familiar with Iran's concerns 
over weak prices. Iranian news¬ 
papers have recently blamed 
Saudi Arabia for low oD prices, 
an accusation that does not 
reflect the government's 
position. 

Thoogfa OPEC decided not 
to extend current restraint 
beyond the agreed June 1999 
limit and opted not to deepen 
cuts, there are signs that further 
action could be on fee cards 
before the March meeting. 
OPEC Secretary-General Ril- 
wanu Lukman said Saturday 
that fee oil cartel would not 
rule out holdbg an emergency 


meeting before its next sched- 
. uled session b March. Mexican 
• Energy Minister Luis Tellez 
plans to visit fellow oiljproduc- 
" mg' ’nations’ in coming weeks to 
try and stabilize bartered oil 
prices. 

Mexico, along with Saudi 
Arabia and Venezuela, this 

year masterminded cuts of 
some 3.1 million barrels per 
day. But since then, interna¬ 
tional benchmarks have fallen 
again. And despite the fact feat 
Venezuela has been widely 
seen as violating its OPEC pro¬ 
duction quota for months, 

crude firms firms in the 
country have vowed to toe the 
OPEC line. Crude oil futures 
prices in Asia rose Monday 
after fee Venezuelan presiden¬ 
tial election winner said he 
would rigorously comply wife 
OPEC production cuts. In a 
press conference, be vowed 
closer ties wife OPEC and said 
Venezuela would comply rigor¬ 
ously wife OPEC production 
cuts. Despite pledges and good¬ 
will, the combg will see how 
far the oD producers are united 
b sticking to production cuts 
and quotas. 

Traders, for instance are 
skeptical about whether Vene¬ 
zuela would be able to comply, 
given strong domestic pressure 
to boost national income. “If 
the economy suffers any more 
at any point b time, they could 
decide to produce more crude 
to generate additional reve¬ 
nues," one oil broker said M 


Yemeni oil industry 


Tribal protection costs double 


By Nawfel AI Jonrani 

OIL AND tribal politics seems 
to be fiercely inter-twined b 
Yemen. Recently, tribesmen 
blew up a US-owned pipeline 
which carries oil from AI Safir 
field b fee north-eastern prov¬ 
ince of Marib. The pipelbe is 
owned by fee American Hunt 
Oil Company. This is the sec¬ 
ond attack on Hunt in as may 
weeks by members of fee Jahm 
tribe b Marib. Tribesmen say 
feat they are trying to force fee 

more JtktjB . 


revenue: 


government to build power 
plants, and a water distribution 
system in their region. 

But trouble' in Mirab has 
‘long been brewing, and observ- - 
ere say feat this is partly 
because of the growing ofi . 
industry which is dominated by 
foiragn companies. 

The fiercely independent 
tribes in this province have 
started running a special kind 
of protection for the foreign oil ', 
companies. Tribesmen get paid 
for, guarding .the companies’ 
assets and employees. 

And oil companies try to o<pt 
■out for the quite lift. After a 
spate of attacks on pipelines 
this year, one of the assailants 
was hospitalized wife shrapnel. 
wounds. AFP reported. When 
he was released, .fee tribesman 
insisted that fee US company 
operating fee pipeline pay . his 
hospital expenses., .and they 


/Aden. 


b another incident, a sacked 
worker was given bis job back 
after he reamed-fee company 
track which he -sioje"as a 
protest What’s more company 


officials reimbursed him for tbe 
petrol expenses he incurred 
while he was driving fee truck. 

There are dozens of Western 
oil workers who are based b 
camps around Marib, which 
was a major trading route b 
. ancient times and capital of tbe 
.Sheba kingdom and its legen¬ 
dary queen. Balquis. 

Swimming pools, satellite 
TV dishes, cornflakes, and 
maple . syrup go some way 
toward making up for fee rigors 
of everyday life on tbe camps, 
where poisonous snakes are not 
an uncommon sight. Security is 
a two-tiered arrangement. 

Army troops manning 
armored personnel carriers 
form tbe outer cordon, while 
bedouins are paid to guard an 
inner perimeter fence. “They 
are all paid-by the oil compa¬ 
nies," said a sub-contractor. 
“But although the tribes are 
paid on a. regular basis, the 
same people who are guarding 
you are 1 'also behind the 
attacks,” added another Euro¬ 
pean who has been in Yemen's 
young oil business since its 


birth b the mid-1980s. 

Apart from bomb or Kalash¬ 
nikov attacks on pipelines, sev¬ 
eral oil workers have been 
snatched and their cars stolen. 
Duty-free four-wheel drives 
are the main target, bur even a 
helicopter was briefly hijacked 
while it was on die ground To 
avoid such incidents, workers 
are not allowed to leave camp- 
wife out an armed escort. 

In times of tension, the prov¬ 
ince, wife its fascinating 3,000- 
year-old dam and temples of 
the Himyariie civilization 
which flourished some 200 
years BC, are declared off- 
limits for tourists. The phe¬ 
nomenon of kidnapping is not 
isolated to Marib, however. 

Seven Italians were kid¬ 
napped b southern Yemen in 
June. But a presidential decree 
b August that made kidnap¬ 
ping an offence punishable by 
death has so far proved an 
effective deterrent In more 
than 150 foreigner kidnappings 
over the past five years, all the 
victims nave been released 
unharmed after negotiations 


between tribes and fee govern¬ 
ment, often through tribal 
mediators. 

Despite the unruliness, 
“that's die good thing about 
Yemen, it’s always kind of 
nice and no foreigners get hurt 
as such," said a US sub¬ 
contractor. However..* more 
than 60 people died last month 
what two Marib triies, the 
Murad and AI Abu/ Tuheif, 
clashed with automatic arms, 
mortars, and multiple rocket 
launchers because of a land 
dispute, according to tribal 
sources. 

Tbe oil companies issue reg¬ 
ular security updates to their 
employees, as well as arrange 
“cultural awareness” programs. 
They also meet to pool infer- 
mation with the embassies b 
Sanaa, where foreign compa¬ 
nies lodge their employees on 
fee outskirts of the city under 
armed guards. A Canadian firm 
operating in AI Masstia, south¬ 
east of the capital, has been fee 
target of unpublicized attacks 
on its pipeline, a diplomatic 
source said, even though it runs 


a free clinic for local villagers. 

Yemen's three pipelines, 
running hundreds of kilometers 
to the Red Sea. or Gulf of 
Aden, cross the lands and 
farms of tribes which are des¬ 
perate for funds to build 
schools and roads or just to dig 
a new well. Incidents between 
the oil companies and tribes, 
who feel they are not getting a 
fair share of the rewards, have 
occurred ever since oil was 
first pumped in 1984 and were 
followed by exports three years 
later. 

Apart from US and Cana¬ 
dian workers, several other 
nationalities also work in 
Yemen's oil production or 
exploration, bcludbg South 
Koreans, Russians, Iraqis, 
Kuwaitis, Saudis, and other 
Arabs. Foreign oil executives 
are now concerned over plans 
to build a pipeline for gas 
exports, a venture involvbg 
French. US. and South Korean 
firms. “An attack on that could 
really be explosive,” waned 
one executive.! 




Rocking the capitalist boat! 

DIRECT FOREIGN investment maybe fee key to develop¬ 
ment in emerging markets. The more money you pump in. 
the better the prospects for economic growth and stability. 
Indeed, in fee short-, medium- and long-term more direct 
foreign investments is a sure sign of international confi¬ 
dence in fee local economy. 

But today there are worrying signs fear international 
firms are switching more of their money away from emerg¬ 
ing markets into safer industrialized countries, according to 
an economic report published last week. 

Could this be fee way forward for fee next couple of 
years? If this is the case then it could mean that the interna¬ 
tional money markets would become more insular, hedgbg 
their bets to more “safe heavens" and slaying put in rela¬ 
tively familiar surroundings. This would mean more bad 
news for economies in Third World countries—Jordan 
included—who would normally expect foreign investments 
to come by their way. 

The news comes about as a result of a survey of bosses 
at the world's top 1,000 companies by US consultancy 
A.T. Kearney. It pointed out that companies believe they 
ore less likely to invest abroad compared wife six months 
ago. 

The investment sentiment survey was carried out 
between September and October in fee wake of world mar¬ 
ket turmoil that was ignited by the collapse of the Russian 
economy in August. The global market tremors have chas¬ 
tened foreign investors, said the report, leading to a flight 
to safety among those companies still keen on investing. 

“The market for FDI has become a buyer's market," said 
Paul Laudicina, A.T. Kearney vice president and head of 
fee global Business Policy Council, which conducted the 
survey. “Corporations are looking more carefully at busi¬ 
ness environment fund amen tals,” he said in a statement. 

Business confidence among investors is highest in the 
United States, which is at fee top of their investment shop¬ 
ping list, followed by Brazil, China, Britain and Germany. 

While major emerging market economies like Brazil and 
China have remained attractive, others like Russia and 
Indonesia have dropped out of fee investors' top 25 
altogether. 

Investors remain selective in their treatment of emerging 
markets, continuing to have some confidence in South 
Korea. Thailand and Japan. 

“Investors appear to be carefiilly observing fee policy 
environment in fee crisis economies and are reacting posi¬ 
tively to those countries implementing a reform agenda.” 
said Laudicina. In Europe, Britain remains the top spot for 
foreign investment thanks to its flexible labor laws and its 
position as a springboard into fee European Union markets. 

Britain is particularly attractive in terms of financial ser¬ 
vices investment, ranking only second to fee United States. 
Those companies seeking to invest in heavy manufacturing 
are putting their money into China. Brazil, India. Mexico 
and Poland, said tbe report. The report was conducted by 
A.T. Kearney using the Fortune 1,000 list of companies. ■ 


Western Union 
celebrates the opening 
of its 50,000 location 


ON II November 1998, West¬ 
ern Union International Ser¬ 
vices opened its 50,000 loca¬ 
tion in fee Brazilian city of San 
Paolo. Western Union is a 
leading money company in 
high-speed, worldwide finan¬ 
cial transfers between 165 
countries. The accurate and 
speedy way depends on highly 
developed computer system. 

Cairo-Amman Bank is the 
sole agent for this significant 

• 


service in both Jordan and 
Palestine. 

Through its 42 branches in 
Jordan and 20 branches in Pal¬ 
estine, Cairo-Amman Bank cur¬ 
rently works on fee program 
and provides services for the 
public in both countries. It only 
takes you a short visit to one of 
branches, and you will be 
impressed for the high speed 
service which doesn’t take 
more than five minutes. ■ 


Citibank supports 
NHF micro-credit 
program 

GENERAL MANAGER of Citibank Jordan Mrs 
Suhai r AI Ali presented the Noor AI Hussein Founda¬ 
tion (NHF) Executive Director Dr Sima Bahons, with a 
check for $40,000 as a grant from Citibank to NHF’s 
micro-finance programme for women. 

The grant is in line with NHF’s and Citibank’s strat¬ 
egy to forge strong cooperation between the private sec¬ 
tor and the NGOs in support of national development 
efforts, and particularly those geared to upgrade the 
quality of life of underprivileged Jordanians, especially 
women. 

Citibank, whose parent is CitiGronp, one of the larg¬ 
est financial services companies In the world serving 100 
million customers, in 100 countries, began operations In 
Jordan In 1974. As a corporate citizen. Citibank focuses 
on managing its businesses well in a manner that allows 
tbe bank to provide quality products and services to its 
customers, offer rewarding career to its employees, gen¬ 
erate tax revenues to the local government and increase 
value to its shareholders. 

•• Mrs AI AH said, "We also believe that we most con¬ 
tribute to tiie communities in which we do business. Cit¬ 
ibank has therefore made major commitments to com¬ 
munity bnOding in our markets across the .globe. We 
support community development and service projects, 
and we support micro lenders around the world. We 
also connect youngsters to the thrill at learning through 
Classroom technologies. In Jordan, we have not only 
focused on training of oar staffs, but have also actively 
contributed to trahting the local hanking and business 
comm unity. We have supported a number of commu¬ 
nity development efforts, most notably the Sabefat AI 
Hassan, and are keen to support this pilot micro-finance 
project for women. We are convinced that healthy busi¬ 
nesses and healthy communities must grow hand In 
hand," she added, ■ ’ 
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Zahira Kamal, a Palestinian gender rights activist 


Pursuing Arab women’s rights 


\ By Aon BrenofT 

Women in Saudi Arabia today 
may not drive cars or be alone 
with men who are not immedi' 
ate relatives. Amnesty Interna- 
; tional says women in this Arab 
nation ore at risk of being 
: detained and accused of immo¬ 
ral behavior merely for walk- 

- iny alone or not wearing a head 
scarf. Iraqi women may not 

’ appear in public unveiled In 
Iran earlier this year, three 

■ women were arrested on 
'charges that they had voluntary 

■ sexual relations outside mar- 
■„ riage. The penalty they faced: 

being stoned to death. 

It's easy to assume that all 
Arab women are veiled and 
-. silent. The idea of an active 
' women's liberation movement 
existing within Arab nations 

- seems incongruous. Yet such a 
.* movement exists within the 
r Palestinian community, and 

Zahira Kamal is a principal 
“ force behind it. 

■j ‘ Kamal. the director of gen- 
* der planning and development 
> for the Palestinian National 
r Authority and a member of the 
Palestinian Parliament, works 
7- for the empowerment of Pales- 

■ tinian women on a broad basis 
V in an environment often hostile 
-I to women. Palestinian society 
; is patriarchal, with women usu- 

ally relegated only to child¬ 
ly rearing and home making. Early 
'•■ marriage is the norm, there are 
■7 no domestic-violence laws and 
1’ girls frequently have no school- 
ing beyond elementary grades. 

!• All of which makes Kamal’s 
:• rise in this society that much 
~ more extraordinary. 

‘ Kama! fought her fust battle 
for gender equality at age 16. 
Upon graduating From high 
school and being told that her 
family's limited - savings were 
, reserved for her younger broth- 
’ ers' education, she threatened a 
hunger strike and persuaded 

- her father to let her attend a 
l university- in Cairo. After grad- 

uating with a double major, she 
' returned to Jerusalem and 
taught physics. Soon, she 
became involved in the Pales- 
‘ linian struggle for self- 
; determination - and women's 
rights. 

Kamal was imprisoned by 


the Israelis for six months in 
1979 For protesting the Camp 
David agreements. But she 
served as a member of the Pal¬ 
estinian delegation to the 
Madrid, Spain, peace confer¬ 
ence in 1991 and in 1992 
secretly traveled to Tunis, 
Tunisia, with other prominent 
Palestinians to meet with die 
Palestine Liberation Organiza¬ 
tion. in defiance of an Israeli 
ban on contacts with the PLO. 
Twenty years ago, she estab¬ 
lished the Palestinian Federa¬ 
tion of Women's Action Com¬ 
mittee. an act that led to her 
‘preventive imprisonment' 
(town arrest) for six years, the 
longest such arrest ever 
imposed on a woman. 

Kamal. S3, has devoted her 
life to fighting for laws against 
domestic violence and for 
improved educational opportu¬ 
nities and the establishment of 
a mandatory minimum mar¬ 
riage age. She spoke to the Los 
Angeles Times during a recent 
visit to Los Angeles. 

You've devoted your 
career to the advancement of 
Palestinian women and 
fought for gender equality. 
What signs do you see that 
the emerging Palestinian 
state is going to treat women 
any differently from the rest 
of the Arab world? 

I know that rights are not 
given easily. There is always a 
struggle: even in (he United 
States there is a struggle. Pales¬ 
tinian women are working and 
watching the emergence of our 
state with open eyes. Yes. we 
are part of the Arab world, but 
the difference is that the Pales¬ 
tinian state is now first devel¬ 
oping, and we have the experi¬ 
ence of the other Arab 
countries to examine. And we 
have the chance to be some¬ 
thing different, because women 
are pan of this state from its 
establishroem. 

Islam’s influence in much 
of the Arab world appears to 
be growing. How would you 
characterize what is going* on 
regarding the treatment of 
women? 

We can't put the Arab world 
in one bloc. Some [countries] 




Zahira Kamal 


have very developed laws [ben¬ 
efiting women] compared with 
other Arab countries. Some 
places have active (women's 
rights) movements. In Egypt, 
there are very active women 
who speak oul In Lebanon, it 
is even more organized. 

Do you think Pales tinian 
Authority President Yasser 
Arafat has been a good friend 
to women, even though he 
regularly defers taking action 


on women's issues—domestic 
violence laws, for one— 
seemingly out of regard for 
traditionalists? 

Yes. by and large Arafat has 
supported women's issues. But 
at the same time, you must 
remember that change does not 
come just from one single per¬ 
son: it takes a collective effort 
to make the change. During the 
Palestinian revolution, women 
were created as equal partners. 
Bui it is true, just like in any 


Western country, when it it 
comes to the more prestigious 
and higher-ranking positions, 
the men want to keep them. 
The discrimination comes at 
that level.... 

There is a large gap in die 
illiteracy rates between Pales¬ 
tinian men and 'women: 23 
percent for women arid 8.5 
percent for men. What is the 
Palestinian Authority doing 
about it? 

The illiteracy rate is highest 
among women over 45. And 
we acknowledge that there was 
a time when this sector of 
women waS deprived of educa¬ 
tion. Now, we also have a prob¬ 
lem of early marriage with girls 
between the ages of 14 to 17- 
Most of the dropouts from 
school come in that period. 
There is a big educational cam¬ 
paign now against early mar¬ 
riage. This campaign comes 
through the legislative system, 
which didn't forbid early mar¬ 
riage totally but determined 
that anyone under 18 needed 
special permission from a judge 
to marry. 

We also want the minister of 
education to open classes in all 
villages. Our schools are segre¬ 
gated, boys separate from girls- 
In some villages, there are no 
secondary schools for girls, and 
they must go to another village 
if they want to continue their 
schooling. 

Isn’t the prevailing attitnde 
that women don’t need much 
education because what’s 
expected is that they'll get 
married early, have . large 
families and keep house? ' 

It is changing a little. I think 
the big change happens when 
women have work opportuni¬ 
ties. Without work opportuni¬ 
ties. families won't invest in 
education. Education is like 
any other investment They 
want to see after you are edu¬ 
cated what you're giving die 
family. After boys are edu- • 
cated. they work and support 
the family. 

You were once quoted as 
saying that your fight for gen¬ 
der equality had three obsta¬ 
cles: the Israelis, the Islamists 


and the traditionalists. Ulti¬ 
mately, which is the greatest 
obstacle? 

The Israelis. Because of the 
occupation, it’s very difficult to 
woric for social rights, because 
national rights come first. All 
die people in the country can 
gather around national rights, 
but when we talk about social 
rights, it is perhaps traditions 
that need to be changed. 

At one point; yon were a 
peace rejectionisL Yon were 
arrested for protesting die 
f!amp David accord. What 
made yon change your mind? 

It Is not that I've changed my 
TnmH It is thafthere isachange 
in how 1 see the means to reach 
the independence. I was strug¬ 
gling for. for the political rights 
of my country and its self- 
dete rminati on. It was a time of 
natio nalism. Arab nationalism. 
With Camp David, Egypt was 
trying to control the Palestin¬ 
ians. and decide—instead .Of. 
us—what was best for us. We 
were not part of the Camp 
David accord. The Palestinians 
are the only ones who have the 
right to decide their future. 
That’s why I was rejecting 
Camp David, but perhaps 
Camp David is much better 
than Oslo. 

It’s been said that in sign¬ 
ing the Wye Memorandum in 
October, the only thing the 
Israelis And Palestinians 
agreed to do was what they 
had already agreed to do. Do 
you have hope it win work? 

This agreement is not an 
agreement. I can it-a timetable 
for the arrangements. It Was 
necessary because [Israeli 
Prime Minister Benjamin] 
Netanyahu is not willing to 
give back anything. He looks 
for excuses to not im pleme nt 
the agreement He blames as 
for what they cal] ter roris t acts 
against Israel, even though the 
Palestinians didn't have control 
over all the land of West Bank 
and Gaza. How can we control 
a person going there if we don’t 
have control of the land?fl 

■' Brenoffisan assi st ant edL 
tor ob the opinion-editorial 
desk at the Los Angeles times. 
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Iran slips off 

list of heroin 

producers 

By Thomas W.Lippm&n 

WASHINGTON—US President Clinton, Monday removed Iron 
from the government's list of major dnig-prodi^mccountocv, lelb 
ing Congress that Ban has virtually eliminated tultojuon of the 
opium poppies that produce heroin. 

The president’s action 
means Iran will no longer 
be subject to die annual 
review process known as 
‘certification’, in which 
selected countries must 
be certified as cooperat¬ 
ing with US efforts to 

combat drug trafficking 
or face the loss of US aid 
and other economic 


and other economic 
sanctions! 

Senior officials said 
Iran’s removal from the 
so-called 'majorslist’ 
after 11 years will have 
no immediate effect 
because the country, 
which is still listed by the 
State Department as a 
major sponsor of interna¬ 
tional terrorism, receives- 
no economic or military 
aid from the United 
States. The United States 

will continue to vote against loans or grants to Iran in multilateral 
lending institutions such as the World Bank, officials said. 

State Department and White House officials said Iran was 
dropped from die list because it no longer met the standard for 
inclusion set by Congress. Officials said the decision was unre- 
law) to the administratio n's effort to Improve relations with Iran. 

‘'It’s, not as if the president winked at some details in order to 
reach out to the Iranians.” one administration official said. “But 
we don’t mind if they read it positively.? 

A country must be pin on the US list if it has 2540 acres or 
more of opium poppies-or coca plants tinder cultivation, or if it is a 
'significant direct source* of drugs to the United States. Iran did 
□or foil either test, US officials said, basing their assessment on 
satellite reconnaissance and extensive surveys by intelligence and 
•law enforcement agencies. 

.. Clinton also removed Malaysia from the list, which now 
includes 27 countries plus Hong Kong. Among them are 16 in the 
Western Hemisphere, including Mexico, the Dominican Republic 
and Haiti, dramatizing die exposure of the United Slates tu the 
flow of narcotics from neighboring countries. 

In addition, Oiiitoa listed. Cuba, die Netherlands Antilles. Costa 
Rica,El * • ?•: 1 

Salvador, Honduras and Nicaragua as "areas of concern." tim¬ 
ing, "Geography makes Central America a logical conduit and - 
transshipment area for South American drugs bound for Mexico r 
and the United States, and that there has been evidence of 
increased trafficking activity to tins region of the last year."* 

LA Times- Washington Post; News Service 


Army takes new tack on Otilf War syridroirte 


-ratos-' 


By David Brown 

. WASHINGTON—The man in the lab coat 
draws a wavy line on the blackboard. It 
could be depicting any number of things 
that go up and down. Tides, perhaps, or 
pistons, or the populations of bugs. This 
; wave, however, depicts the course of a 
: chronic illness. The teacher wants to know 
what it’s like to ride it, month after month. 

; "What do you do when you’re at one of 
, these places?" he asks, pointing to a 
trough. “I don't want to see my wife and 
kids,” says one of his listeners. 

, "You want it to go away," says another. 
; “It affects your woric performance,” says a 
. third. The teacher points to a peak on the 
. curve. What about when you’re here? 

“That’s the day you say, OK, sweet¬ 
heart. let’s take the kids, let's go out to the 
park." says the first man. “It's like some- 
. one gives you a jackpot" The teacher 
returns to the line. "What we’re going to 
tty to do is flatten these curves out. It’s 
probably not realistic to get rid of the ups 
and dawns completely." 

His last statement is neither promise nor 
prediction, but only a hope, ft will take 
work. luck, and most of the next month, to 
seem like a reasonable one. 

The exchange occurred earlier this year 
on Ward 64 of Walter Reed Army Medical 
Center in Washington. The listeners were 
four men and one woman with Gulf War 
Syndrome. The teacher was LL Col. 
Charles C. Engel Jr., a career army physi¬ 
cian. They had come together for three 
weeks of physical therapy, classroom lec¬ 
tures. group discussion, consumer educa¬ 
tion and practical instruction on how to 
make the most of a bad thing. 

Since the end of the Gulf War more than 
seven years ago. a large number of vete¬ 
rans have reported they are chronically fl]. 
Many believe the war is to blame. Some 
have gotten little relief from their pain, 
despite intensive medical care. In tile last 
two years, about 185 have ended up on 
Ward 64. “A lot of the people who come 
licrtr have been beating down doors for 
seven years trying to get someone to 
acknowledge the reality of their symp¬ 
toms." says Engel, who directs the Special¬ 
ized Care Program at Walter Reed- "We 
tell them: ‘You don't have to beat down 
this door. It's open’." “We tell them: 
‘There is a Gulf War Syndrome. And you 
have ii\" The doctor’s assertion of Gulf 
War Syndrome's reality is a breath of fresh 
air for many veterans. But his statement is 
misleading in one sense. ‘Gulf War Syn¬ 
drome' is more a term of art than a formal 
description of a disease. 

The condition is commonly thought to 
include- some combination of the following 
symptoms: fatigue, muscle or joint pains, 
gastrointestinal complaints, skin rashes, 
poor sleep, memory problems and difficul¬ 
ties concentrating. It differs from true med¬ 
ical syndromes in important ways, how¬ 
ever. People with it share little more than 
participation in the Gulf War (and, in a few 
cases, not even that! They suffered no 
unique exposures, their illness has no car¬ 
dinal feature, and (heir symptoms follow 
no predictable course. 

Gulf War Syndrome bears some resem¬ 
blance to a few other chronic illnesses, not¬ 


ably chronic fatigue syndrome (CFS), mul¬ 
tiple chemical sensitivity (MCA) and fibro¬ 
myalgia. The lack of 'objective' explana¬ 
tion for these diseases leads many doctors 
to reject a patient’s disability as spurious, 
or dismiss symptoms as psychological. 
Consequently, sufferers often consult 
many practitioners, accumulating tests, 
diagnoses and pills, as well as frustration, 
anger and. occasionally, hopelessness. 

By the rime a Gulf War veteran gets to 
the Specialized Care Program, he or she 
has fon average) visited the doctor 17 
times, undergone 62 tests and filled 13 pre¬ 
scriptions. The average patient complains 
of 10 symptoms and carries six diagnoses. 
Most are tired of looking for answers but 
cannot bring themselves to give up the 
search. 

When they get to Wan! 64. however, 
things change quickly. The doctors, nurses 
and therapists there aren't looking for 
answers. 

Actually, they aren’t even interested in 
(hem. When it comes to Gulf War Syn¬ 
drome. they have given up on tests, theo¬ 
ries and diagnoses, and they urge their 
patients to do the same. In that first act of 
surrender, they believe, may lie the secret 
to living with it. 

At age 31, Cruz has a painful shoulder 
that has kept him from fulfilling his physi¬ 
cal training requirement for several years. 
He has back, hip, knee and ankle pain that 
makes even running uncomfortable. He 
feels chronically stiff and out-of-shape. 
And that's not the half of iL 

After the war, he began having sleeping 
problems. Ultimately, he was diagnosed 
with obstructive sleep apnea, a disorder in 
which a person periodically stops breathing 
during sleep. Now when he goes to bed. he 
puts on a cumbersome mask that forces air 
into his nose and mouth under pressure, 
and sleeps better. 

In recent years, he also has had surgery 
for chronic sinusitis, and developed aller¬ 
gies. For these problems be uses four dif¬ 
ferent inhalers, and takes a pill every day. 
How did this all happen? He isn't sure, but 
he has an idea. In the gulf, he served in a 
military police unit Among his many tasks 
was hosing down combat vehicles that had 
been brought back from the front- He 
believes there may have been something in 
the rivers of dirty water that poured off 
them that caused at least some of his 
symptoms. 

Cruz began his account sitting at the 
table, but now he’s so worked up he’s 
standing and gesturing theatrically.' 

“So maybe it was all in my head. Bui 
then I saw the social worker, the psycholo¬ 
gist, die psychiatrist. And they all said I 
was OK in the bead. But I'm thinking, 
maybe they’re wrong. I mean, all I really 
want is to get back to what I was doing 
before. Get back to the way things were. 1 
don’t want to just He around the house.” 

Engel wants to continue with his lecture. 
But this group, unlike many, is up. running 
and ready to talk. Telling them to sit down, 
shut up and listen is. well, part of what’s 
caused them so much misery. So he modi¬ 
fies the lesson plan. He asks them what it 
was like when they suddenly found them¬ 
selves with a chronic illness. 

Staff Sgt. Teromec White, who is 38 and 


served in a quartermaster unit in the gulf, 
jumps in. Like Cruz, he's a New Yorker- 
loud. expressive and used to talking ro 
strangers. "1 was healthy. I never .went to a 
doctor or nothing. When I was 30.1 could 
hurt myself and boom!—I'd 
get better.” Soon, he’s \ 
standing and shouting, his j 
voice raspy with disbelief. 

“Nothing like this happened 
before. I could do anything. 

So why’s this happening 
now?" 

White, too. was diag¬ 
nosed with sleep apnea and 
chronic sinusitis. He has 
joint, pains, headaches and. 
like Cruz, a theory. In the 
gulf, he fell off a truck and 
injured his left shoulder and 
wrist The wrist healed, but 
the .shoulder still hurts. 

Years later, be recalled he 
had gotten an anthrax vacci¬ 
nation in that arm. He has 
met a half-dozen people, he 
says, who still hurt in the 
arm where they got the 
shot. The diversion in the 
conversation turns out to be 
useful, for it allows Enge] to 
get back on track and talk 
about what people expect 
from"medicine, and what 
they think is necessary to 
get better. 

The issue of expectations 
is crucial. For the Special¬ 
ized Care Program to do 
any good. Engel believes, 
the patients must give up 
the idea that they must first 
solve ;±e mystery of Gulf 
War Syndrome before get¬ 
ting on with their own 
recovery-. They also have to 
loosen the bonds between 
illness and impairment. 

Most people, he soys. Staff SgL Al 
assume you cannot possi- Brookly ^ N . 
bly address an impairment F w. 


SgL Anita Denning’s is typical of many 
Specialized Care Program participants, the 
staff members say. She spent eight months 
in Saudi Arabia as a postal cleric, most of 
the time at a desert installation where she 






Staff SgL Anibal Cruz Jr. f foreground, an Army recruiter in 
Brooklyn , N.Y^ practices relaxation skills as part of his therapy 


a letter from the Pentagon saying she was, 
within 50 kilometers of Kbamisiyali, Iraq. - 
when a munitions dump containing rockets 
filled with poison gas was Mown up after - 
the war! Although there's no evidence any- 
one was exposed to the gas, 
same people believe sub-lethal 
concentrations caused chronic. 

- Alness in soldiersnearby. 

“That’s when the light, went.. 
on," Denning says of the. letter, ; 
“and I concluded that’s probably 
wbyl was getting sick." 

Nearly all the: stories share a 
common feature. It's u road¬ 
block—sometimes te mp o r ary, ' 
sometimes permanent—at the 
'diagnosis' step in the pathway - 
Engel Sketched oh die board. 
When medical practitioners ran 
.into roadblocks, they turn to one 
of four options, Engel cells the 
. group. He calls them '"the four 
R’s." 

■ Rejection. Send the patient 
away, saying there's nothing 
chateau be done. * 

■ Referral. Send the patient 
to another doctor. -. 

- ■ RetesL Backtrack, do some • 

more diagnostic procedures, and 
try to get past die roadblock. 

.. ■ Rx. Prescribe a drug, tty a 
treatment If this doesn’t work, 
fall bask on a 'prescription of 
disability.’ It hurts when ■ you 
play catch with your son? Rx: 
Stop playing catch. Diarrhea 
whenever you take mandatory 
physical training?. Rx;..Don’t,-', 
take FT. Which often means, 
kiss, your mllitaiy career good¬ 
bye. 

It’s clear from the patients', 
narratives that smac king into the * 
four R’s has caused a lot of 
unhappiness. As they lookback, 
it’s hard foe them to separate the 
ter m hurt bodies from the hint feei- 
erapy ings and frustration they’ve 


without first identifyin" the f ar Gttl f War Syndrome at Walter Reed Army Medical Center in their journeys 

illness- that's causing it. *** Washington. In background are Bettyanne Perry and SgL through the medical system. 
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Bui is that so? JS* LtBSS m 

Engel asks the group to 
think of things—other than 
the disease itself—that go inio determining 
how a sick person fares. The group offers a 
few ideas, but the teacher has to supply 
most himself. On the board he writes: 
‘other medical illnesses', ‘motivation and 
attitude’, 1 ‘fitness', 'family support', 'edu¬ 
cation'. 'alternative approaches', primaiy 
care doctor'. 

His point is that even if a person's diag¬ 
nosis is unknown, there’s a lot of vari¬ 
ables—some under the person's control— 
that determine the final outcome. 

“Rather than focus only on the illness 
and seeing what we can do about it." he 
says as die session ends, “let's see what we 
can do to alter ihe impairment" 

One by one during the first week, each 
patient relates his trips down this path, 
from the end of the Gulf War in 1991 to 
the most recent visit to the doctor. The nar¬ 
ratives are long and convoluted, and most 
bear tittle connection to Gulf War service. 


1st Class Robert RoUeri. 


could feel the ground shake from mortar 
fire. After a Scud missile exploded over¬ 
head. she and some of her fellow soldiers 
took to sleeping in their boots and chemi¬ 
cal suits. 

She had several bouts of diarrhea, in the 
gulf, and these continued - when she 
returned home, especially when she exer¬ 
cised. The problem became "really, really 
bad.” she says, after her daughter was bom 
four years later. She missed a lot of days in 
her office job at the Pentagon, slept fit¬ 
fully. and was always died. 

Ultimately, she was diagnosed with ini- 
table bowel syndrome, a condition charac¬ 
terized by Intermittent diarrhea and consti¬ 
pation. She also has wrist pain caused by a 
mild case of carpal tunnel syndrome. 

For a long time, Denning, who is 27. 
didn't connect her health problems to the 
Gulf War. Last year, however, she (and 
more than 170,000 other gulf veterans) got 


Tibs.last -fact-is.-one'of the” 
central messages the Walter 
Reed program tries to make. It’s 
not the idea—the staff says emphatically 
and re p eatedly—that emotions minw) the 
soldiers’ pain. But emotion can change the 
perception of pain; can alter the attention 
paid to pain; can alter,- in some sense, the 
meaning of pain. 

Nearly every day,, the .group has. a ses¬ 
sion with Roy CIymer,.a psychologist, and 
.Suzanne DeMantiS a therapist The session 
is built roughly on the principles of 'cogni- 
tive therapy’—the idea that 'changing how 
a person minks about things can sometimes 
change how'they feeL In one of the early 
sessions, the two teachers ask about the 
internal conversation— ‘the tape*—each 
participant plays to himself. . 

“When I first got sick, it wasn’t so much 
anger at being sick hut anger at loss of con¬ 
trol,” says SgL 1st Class Robert Rolled, 
who has been suffering from a seizure Hi«J 
order and memory loss. “Not being able to 
drive, dependent, on people, couldn’t do 
anything, kept screwing tip." 


.. RpUeri spent the war not in Saadi Ara¬ 
bia,. but in the German port of Bremerha- 
ven. He worked as a military police officer. 

- - One of his jote was guarding—and crawl¬ 

ing around on—tanks and personnel car¬ 
riers being shipped bock from the gulf to 
fee United States. He believes there may 

- have been chemicals or toxins on the vehi- 
cks that somehow led to seizures he began 
having in 1997. 

His problems have snowballed since 
then. He has had to switch anticonvulsant 
m edications three times because of side 
■effects. Initial skepticism about his com¬ 
plaints led to several angry confrontations 
with doctors, and a referral to a psychia¬ 
trist He has trouble concentrating and 
remembering things, and bis diminished 
capacity has caused resentment in his unit 
at Fort Bragg, N.C. 

Recently, he also developed carpal tun¬ 
nel syndrome, which he says took months 
for any doctor to take seriously. "I felt I 
was treated like a dog. Here I was in con¬ 
stant pain, and just a little bit of compas¬ 
sion would have been nice." 

These problems—and the worsening 
n^ure of them—have left Rolleri very 
womed about his future. He’s 45 arid has 
20 years in the Army. He fears thar when 
be leaves he won't be able to get a job and 
support his family. 

The key message on his tape, he tells 
UeMarais; “Unless there's a miracle cure, 
there s things I’ll never be able to do 
again. 

Wfen it’s Croz’s turn to talk, he once 
again wants to give some history. How he 
JUL working as a parts manager for a 
Chrysler dealership in the Bronx, making 
- ’ « a , xnont b- How be was in the Inac- 
1 Reseiv . e a branch of the 

™y.. R ^ ervc « T VVlth ^ly 40 days left in 
? nenL Ho , w he a telegram tell- 

monfo 10161,011 fOT duty * at 5700 a 

thel^fw 1 "Whhe.^“Youwent to 

h^ C L.? eSpite wari-spiraling health, 

he notes with irony, in selling 

Sfi? even won » 

Ste£ ** **** s successful 

Whv “ ‘ get- 

tivp m,Jr referring to the ‘qiialiw- 
whether a soldier should be 

wte* Km for i 

himself ^ ami what he. tells 
toV' Cruz says 

h^ rmem° I i^ i y y h ^ rm 

ff-" ^Mantis,. ”1 
a doctor ffiese’a!™ 1 e *, vcr ^ to® 3™ S° ® 

—‘MarAar:- 

LA Times- Washington Post 
News Service 
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THE STAR 7 


immolated on 


altar of stardom 


By Clement Crisp 
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A STAR. thnraghout his theatrical career. 
Rudolf Nureyev is now a star of the 
Burke[and Hare literary business. His 
tomb is-not a last resting place; it is regu¬ 
larly disturbed by biographer* and mem- 
orasts. Smce his death in 1993 two 
lengthy accounts of his life have 
appeared one a tasteless exereise in 
^team-bath revelations with an additional 
and pointless little volume about bis 
declining years, and a proliferation of 
magazine - visits to the dear departed. 
There has been the further brouhaha of 
the sale-of fris effects in London and New 
York; cmneotion abcHit his will his 
trusts, his exact intentions'. Now arrives a 
third' biographical tome, from an Ameri¬ 
can, Mane Solway; Nurevev His Life 
(WeidenfeB & Nlcolson, ’£20). It is a 
daunting, yoihune of 550 pages, in addi¬ 
tion to/source inotes and the usual para¬ 
phernalia. and ft. weighs heavily on its 
subject ash does on the reader’s hands!/ 

!'• .1-am increasingly of the view tfa*t the 
worst gift a wicked fairy can bestow ai a 
. christening is ‘stardom'. The appurte¬ 
nances of feme, glamour, wealth, may 
seem. desirable, but no parent should 
wish on a child the terrible payment star¬ 
dom exacts in neurotic tensions, in the 
fight with tbeyears, in the ferocious inse¬ 
curities, and.the denials oT talent which 
may come from satisfying the fang rather 
than the talent itself. 

Rudolf Nureyev was a star, a great 
star, self-created, self-perpetuating, 
fiercely combative in protecting his star¬ 
dom, and finally immolated on its altar. 
He had in abundance that -prime gift 
which the star must possess sex appeal.' 
Women, men. young, old, off-stage , and 


on-stage, responded to the erotic charge 
of his presence. He bad. too, those other 
essentia! star gifts: self-obsession, and die 
ability to make an audience betieve 
utterly in him. What I find to be the real 
tragedy of his life and perhaps a cause of 
his fascination for ns was his flawed abil¬ 
ities as a dancer. 

He-wanted to be a dancer froro the age 
of seven, when he saw ballet for the first 
time, in remote and unlovely Ufa on New 
Year's eve, 1939. The focusing of Ws 
temperament on this ideal was thence¬ 
forth intense and irresistible. By unrelent¬ 
ing seif-belief, by native wit and. Tatar 
bravado, be got himself to Leningrad, to 
(hat holy of holies the Vaganova school, 
-and thence to the Kirov Ballet. The phys¬ 
ical instrument was unprepared, inade¬ 
quately trained ' He overcame every 
defect with, his uncanny eye for dancing, 
and by a no less canny appreciation of his 
own potential. 

His career thereafter was devoted to 
making the work! see (hat he was a great 
classical dancer. This, on absolute Kirov 
terms, be never was: we have but to com¬ 
pare him with his Leningrad contempo¬ 
rary. (he sublime and effortless Yury 
Solovyov, angelic in talent and tempera¬ 
ment. Yet he imposed an image of him¬ 
self upon the world as a premier danseur, 
turned faults into excitement. His star 
quality, his passionate- intelligence the 
intellectual hunger of a starved child 
never left him and Us exceptional power 
of self-analysis (which also made him a 
superlative coach for other artists), did 
the rest 

He--worked. Hie worked probably 
harder than any dancer before him, aid 
Ids flight to the west was part of that 
weak. He laboured on his own perfor¬ 


mances, travelled unendingly in which to 
- star, inspire d indifferent troupes by. his 
presence and by his ballets. The stage 
was. aS he admitted, ‘home': everything 
else was but an interruption on the way to 
the stage. Even in bis saddening laie per¬ 
formances, whdn the eye of faith was 
needed to see his merits, he still ignoring 
injury, 31-health, gimcrack setting kept 
that appointment with his own destiny 
quite as much as with his public. Whoi he 
loved, and the only thing to satisfy' his 
unappeasable appetite, was the classic 
academic dance, if. as a critic, 1 felt 
somet im es ambivalent about his perfor¬ 
mances or his self-indulgent stagings, I 
knew that his every action was dictated 
by zeal for ballet itself,. as an an for 
which no sacrifice was too great. His pri¬ 
vate life may have seemed Dionysac. but 
his art, the centre of bis being, was dedi¬ 
cated to Apollo. 

Solway’s tome treats of all this. It is 
heavily researched and. I find, heavily 
detailed. She has ferreted out facts from 
Soviet archives, ami is good on the minu¬ 
tiae of Nureyev’s defection at Orly air¬ 
port in 1961. She has interviewed friends 
and family and associates, lovers and 
hangers-on. She has pillaged press- 
cuttings and books. She analyses the 
most significant love-affair in Nureyev’s 
life, which was with the peerless classi¬ 
cist Erik Bruhn, whom Nureyev wor¬ 
shipped and nearly destroyed. (Amateur 
psychologists can have a field-day here.) 
She follows many of his theatrical activi¬ 
ties. and some of his sexual involve¬ 
ments. She looks at his on-stage and off¬ 
stage relationship with Margot Fonteyn, 
observes his generosities and his some¬ 
times vile social manners, his retinue of 
hi ends and slaves (these mostly seem 


indistinguishable). 

As a mosaic portrait made from u 
myriad fragment*, the book is a clever 
assemblage. It is also something of a 
bore. Solway writes in that American 
journalistic manner which seeks to gi\e 
its reader every relevant fact about every¬ 
thin. No name or event but has its note 
or sometimes leaden explanation. Yeu 
dutiful as Solway is. I felt that she is 
somehow a stranger to the world of bal¬ 
let. She writes from the outside, and her 
slips in foci and opinion arc curious. Her 
views about ballet and dancers can seem 
skewed I da not. for example, believe 
that prc-Nureyev male technique was 
inelegant in Russia: certainly no Soviet 
danseur that I saw was less than polished. 

Nothing in her writing indicates that 
Solway saw Nureyev dancing in his fin¬ 
est years: there is little fire in her 
accounts of his achievements. And I find 
in excruciating taste her lingering over 
Nureyev's final months in his Paris 
home. Mortally sick, he still kepi his 
appointment with his art. staging La Bay¬ 
adere for the Paris Opera Ballet in the 
months before he died. This was as brave 
aod thrilling as anythin g in his life and. 
as someone who was present at the first 
performance, 1 must record that contrary 
to Solway's view. Nureyev's final salute 
to his public, standing unaided and smil¬ 
ing on the stage, and visibly inspired and 
strengthened by the cheers, was noble, 
commanding, heart-tearing. 1 And I beard 
no ‘urgent cries of Au revoir’.j Respect 
for ber subject should have made Miss 
Solway less ghoulish. But then. Burke 
and Hare had no qualms.■ 
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By David Pilling 


ROWS AND tows of what 
look like upended photocopi¬ 
er, their grey lids clamped 
shut, hum quietly. A couple of 
technicians in white lab coats 
drift through the aisles. The 
room, and the tunnel-like cor¬ 
ridors beyond, are featureless 
and almost deserted. It woald 
be hard to conjure up a less . 
animated scene. 

Yet here, in this spick-arid- 
span setting, one of the most 
important scientific . endea- 


The fast track to cracking the code 


The question is: who should own the genetic information underpinning this revolution ? Rifkin 

shares Sulston’s conviction that it belongs to the public 


vours 


instructions. . 

: Sulston' is unhappy, for 
instance, that Myriad, a US 
company, owns BRCAI and 


ing. Tbq modem budding, just 
outside Cambridge, is the 
Sanger QfflirST.ffifl jffe” 
toccpiers" •. are- automatic 
sequencing : machines ' 

designed to spell out the 3 bil¬ 
lion chemical letters the As, 
Cs, Gs arid Ts contained in 
human DNA The aim of the 
Human Genome Project, a 15- 
year, US-led collaboration of 
which the Sanger Centre is 
part, is ro decode the roughly 
80,000 genes in the human 
body. 

John Sulston, director of 
the centre,’ has little doubt 
about the significance of the 
undertaking. “The human 
genome is.-like a computer 
code: if is' the code that huts 
us, it generates us, it makes us 
what we are,” he says. “This 
sequence - is going to be 
important as long as there are 
people in the universe.” 

Neither does Sulston, a 
bearded academic in a baggy 
sweater,- harbor any doubts 
about who should own such 
vital information: the public. 
He winces at the fact that pri¬ 
vate companies have patented 
human genes, 'privatizing' 
part of mankind's operating 



tisa^eause- 
e believes this 
pricj 

cutest !<Sfp 
tiisppsitipa-'to breast cancer, 
and may have slowed research 
into finding a-cure. “T don't 
think it's to the advantage of 
patients to have • a whole 
human gene tied , up with one 
corporation." 

• Jeremy- Rifkin, an author 
and campaigner who keeps a 
watchful eye on the biotech¬ 
nology industry, believes 
ownership of human genes 
will be; a fundamental ques¬ 
tion of the next century. 
“Whoever controls the gene 
controls the next page of his¬ 
tory," he says. 

He compares, gene banters 
to gold prospectors, though he 
says genetic ‘green gold’ will 
be more valuable titan any 
yellow metal. "This is an 
extractive industry. Only now 
we’re extracting biological 
biodiversity." 

Ever since James Watson, 
and Francis Crick disirovered 
the double-helix structure of 
DNA in 1953,, the role of 
genes in human health has 
come into, sharper focus. 
Rapid advances in decoding 



the long strings of letters, or 
nucleotides, that determine a 
gene’s function are helping 
scientists make.the transition 
-firml merely describing a'dis¬ 
tar- uj^HgaHding-<vjta~‘ 

w:tdread3r having a. 
''colossal impact-on rite drag 
discovery process by increas¬ 
ing exponentially the number 
_ of disease ‘targets’ at which 
.' pharmaceutical. . companies 

can take .aim. “Suddenly the 
industry went from famine to 
feast,” says George Poste, 
chief scientist at Smith Kline 
Beechazn, the UK drugs com¬ 
pany, and one of the fist peo¬ 
ple in the industry to grasp the 
commercial implications of 
the genome revolution. 

New targets are just the 1 
start, says Poste. Understand- - 
• ing diseases currently classi¬ 
fied and treated as one. 
Knowledge of an individnaTs 
genetic make-up wflL enable 
doctors to predict whether a 
drag will work on a particular 
patient, reducing expenditure - 
oq ineffective treatment and 
allowing therapies to be more 
accurately targeted. 

Similarly, genetic testing 
for predisposition to a range 
of illnesses could become 
commonplace, and 'gene ther¬ 
apy’ may .allow doctors to 
replace deficient gpnes or 



repair defective ones. Some 
believe medicine will be so 
transformed that today’s ther¬ 
apies will seem like poisonous 
relics from the scientific Dark 
Ages. 

.The question is: who should 
own the genetic information 
underpinning this revolution? 


Rifkin shares Sulsron's con¬ 
viction that it belongs to the 
public. By granting patents on 
genes, he says, "we’re open¬ 
ing the floodgates for a hand¬ 
ful of corporations to own the 
entire human gene pool.” 

William Haseltine, chief 
executive of Human Genome 


Pongpan 
Chainin, a 
23-year-old 
Thai of Mon 
origin, makes 
souvenir jars 
out of 

well-kneaded 
clay at his home 
in Koh Kret, an 
island 

community in 
Nondhaburi 
outside of 
Bangkok. 
Orders pour in 
for famous 
Mon terracotta 
from Koh Kret 
from gift shops 
wanting to 
promote load 
arts as Koh Kret 

is 'located near 
the district 
where major 

Asian Games 

stadiums are 

located. 


Renters 




Sciences, a Nasdaq-listed 
company which makes money 
from patenting genes, has lit¬ 
tle lime for the Rifkins of this 
world. “Those people who 
have made a fuss about gene 
patenting don't know what 
they’re ” talking about,” he 
says. “It’s all a bunch of 
blather, it's sand in people's 
eyes.” 

Patents, says Haseltine, are 
a tried-and-tesied method of 
recouping the cost of an 
investment No new drags, 
which cost about $500 million 
(£301 million) each to 
develop, would be invented if 
companies could not establish 
intellectual propeny rights. 
More important still, patents 
are a ‘teaching document', 
forcing inventors to publish 
research so that others may 
learn their art. 

To gain a patent, an inven¬ 
tion must be novel, and have 
‘utility’. He dismisses the sug¬ 
gestion that genes should be 
treated differently that a pat¬ 
ent on a gene is somehow a 
patent on life itself. "Nobody 
owns the genes in people, but 
if I invent a use for a certain 
gene, 1 can own that process 
for 20 years. It’s quite routine 
and ordinary-" 

The clincher, says Poste, is 
that if patenting ‘life’ really 
makes people queasy, they can 

take solace in the fact that 
intellectual protection lasts 
only 20 years. After that, 
genes revert to public 
ownership. 

The public-private spat has 
accelerated die multi-bilHon- 
doilar race to unravel the 
human blueprint. On one side 
is a plethora of private compa¬ 
nies, each seeking 10 find 
genetic information of com¬ 
mercial value. On the other 
hand is the Human Genome 
Project financed largely by 
governments and the Well¬ 
come Trust, the world’s rich¬ 
est charitv which has com¬ 


pleted only about 6 percent of 
its task. 

It is a bitter race. But one 
man believes the whole thing 
can be called off. Craig 
Venter, a gifted and controver- 

i ial American jruoEPbioI^gi^L 
kys he can eracirthe entire 
code on his own. He even 
believes he can do it in two 
years and at a fraction of the 
cost. “I’m saying three years 
publicly, just in case. But it 
will be done in two,” he says 
breezily. 

From anyone else, such 
words would be dismissed os 
the rantings of a maniac. How 
could one man hope to beat 
the combined forces of the US 
government and the mighty 
pharmaceuticals sector? But if 
Venter is a maniac, he is a 
maniac with a record. 

In the early 1990s, when he 
was working for the National 
Institutes of Health (NIH), 
which had begun the Human 
Genome Project a few years 
earlier, he invented a short cut 
to discovering genes known as 
the expressed sequence tag 
(EST) method. The NIH 
refused to fund him. So 
Venter quit. With Haseltine's 
Human Genome Sciences. 
Within months, he had used 
his method to discover, thou¬ 
sands of genes, forcing a mad 
scramble among his public 
and private rivals to establish 
EST labs of their own. 

To his admirers, Venter had 
galvanized a plodding estab¬ 
lishment. To his detractors 
and there are many he used 
expertise gained at the NIH to 
turn a quick buqjt. So contro¬ 
versial has he become that 
when his name is brought up 
at the Sanger Centre, one staff 
member hisses as one would a 
pantomime villain. 

Popular or-not. Venter and 
his ESTs transformed genet¬ 
ics. But he quickly grew 


bored, turning his attention 
instead to complete genetic 
sequences. Again he was after 
a short cut. 

His idea was to bypass the 
mapping process by which 
scientists work out how the 
genome fits together before 
sequencing each chunk and 
instead complete the whole 
operation in one go. Known as 
the ‘whole genome shotgun 
approach', the aim was to 
break the genome into random 
pieces, sequence each frag¬ 
ment and then use computer 
power to reassemble it. Venter 
started with hemophilus 
influenzae, a bacterium that 
causes meningitis. 

Failing once • more to per¬ 
suade the NIH to fund him. he 
thumbed his nose at the estab¬ 
lishment when in 1995 he 
published the bacterium's 
entire genome in Science, a 
prestigious journal. “Once we 
had the whole genome we 
could never go back," be says. 
"It -would be like going from 
the full -orchestra to one 
instrument-playing part of the 
score." 

Now be wants to play the 


most prestigious symphony of 
■all: the human genome. To do 
so, be ha* set up a private 
company called Celere 
Genomics. Venter claims Cel- 
era will work 50 times faster 
than anyone else by using a 
‘fabulous machine' developed 
by Peikin-Elmcr, the US sci¬ 
entific instrument manufac¬ 
turer, with enough power to 
fragment and reassemble the 
entire 3 billion-letter 
Sequence. 

Venter’s challenge has gal¬ 
vanized the opposition. In 
August, Incyte, a Californian 
biotechnology company. 
pjgmaotqgEgut would attempt 
Hhe^same feat Government 
sponsors of the Human 
Genome Project have torn up 
their original timetable, prom¬ 
ising to complete the 
sequence in 2003, two years 
earlier than planned. 

Sulston is not taking 
Venter's challenge lightly, 
though he wonders if his ‘fab¬ 
ulous machine’ will be able to 
reassemble the genome. Even 
if it can, he says, the public 
sector’s more painstaking 
approach will produce a more 
accurate map. "They admitted 
in public that what they will 
be producing is a very bitty 
sort of tiling," he says. 

Venter concedes no such 
thing, quoting one scientist 
who described the public map 
as ‘extremely shitty - . The rea¬ 
son his rivals are so worried, 
he says, is that if he cracks the 
code they will be out of a job. 
“You can see why people who 
have convinced themselves 
this is a rwo-decade problem 
wouldn’t be happy to see 
someone do it in two years.” 

Near the surface lurks the 
question of ownership. After 
all, say critics, if Venter 
makes good his boast, what is 
to stop him establishing a 
monopoly over mankind's 
operating instructions? 

Venter swears he has no 
such intention. "Wc will be 
giving away the entire 
sequence of the human 
genome for free.” he says. His 
plan is to release the raw 
genetic sequence, but to 
charge for access to a data¬ 
base that will manipulate and 
interpret the reams of uned¬ 
ited data. “We think we can 
build an incredibly valuable 
data set without keeping the 
human genome secret," be 
says. “I've been described as 
the Bill Gates of biotechnol¬ 
ogy." he goes on. “1 don’t 
know whether that’s meant to 
be insulting or flattering. But 
at least Microsoft doesn't sell 
its products for $5 million.” 

At the Sanger Centre, and 
in academia, many question 
Venter’s intentions. 

“Although he has declared he 
will release the data, there are 
no guarantees of that,” says 
Sulston. “The company is 
obviously run for the benefit 
of share-holders who may or 
may not see the release of 
data as desirable." Venter 
says he is seeking scientific 
excellence, not commerciaj 
gain. But no one knows if his 
main motivation is a Nobel 
prize or a mountain of cash. 
One thing is clear if he defies 
his doubters by cracking the 
human code, he mighr just 
come away with both M 
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• A GROUP of 
Jordanian travel 
agencies held a 
reception in honor 
of managers of for¬ 
eign airlines* offices 
in Amman for their 
cooperation with 
Jordanian travel 
agents. The event, 
held on 3 Decem¬ 
ber, included Egypt 
Air, Emantes Air¬ 
lines and Austrian 
Airlines. High 
ranking public offi¬ 
cials and tour man¬ 
agers also attended. 



» HRH Prince Faisal ^ 
attended the Air Pilots and 
Navigators' annual awards 
banquet at London’s Gufld- 
haH, last November. The 
Prince presented Captain 
Jock Lowe, the commercial 
manager of Concorde, with 
die Brackley Moraorial Tro¬ 
phy, The award is for Lowe's 
outstanding contribution to 
safe »nd profitable commer¬ 
cial supersonic Bights. Mr 
Lowe is a British Airways’ 
longest-serving - Concorde 
pilot, and flown more than 
five minio n miles on the flag¬ 
ship since 1975, and COtmtS 
B ritain 's Queen and PM 
Tony Blair among his 
passengers.- . - 



Oriental art 
displayed at the 
British Council 




By Ghassan Joha 

Star Staff Writer 

THE HOLY LAND is a term full of religious 
piety. It is the land of the prophets. It was in 
the 19th century that the area gained impor¬ 
tance to the Europeans. In the 18th and 19th 
century, the expansion of the British Empire 
and the opening of unde routes to India, facili¬ 
tated much travel to the region. Amongst the 
travellers were painters and authors, and 
numerous books written and dedicated to the 
Holy Sites. 

British 19th century ardsts graphically dis¬ 
played an era of a bygone age. About 60 of 
their works is presently being shown at the 
British Council in Amman. Those painters 
include Edward Lear. William Hunt. David 
Roberts. Carl Haag. David Wilkie and Wil¬ 
liam Bartlett. And there is more. John Dug- 
more. Tristram Ellis and Walter Tyndale 
lavishly display their artistic view of the area at 
the time. 

The exhibition has a distinctive British fla¬ 
vor. setting the painters away from those of 
their international counterparts who also drew 
at the time. 

The colored paintings espouses natural 
beauty since they combine the reverence with 
the historic. The two main attractions for the 
British painters were then Jerusalem and Petra. 

The scene of the Old City of Jerusalem dom¬ 


inated western attraction, the case was true of 
A1 Khasne in Petra since the rose-city was 
more accessible to the traveller. 

The first picture in the hall displays a pano¬ 
rama of the old city of Jerusalem. The painting, 
by William Bartlett depicts the city and its 
buildings during the first half of the 19th 
century. 

Bartlett, who is well-known for his prolific 
topographical works, has three landscape paint¬ 
ings. The other two show a modem view of 
Jerusalem, while the second is an impression of 
Jaffa, a coastal city from the sea. 

But John Dugmore. another topographical 
painter, ascends high to the Dead Sea and Lake 
Tiberias. The two paintings made by watercol- 
ors. shows the watery surface being embraced 
with the mountains. 

Jerusalem occupies the following watercol- 
ored paintings: the Church of the Holy Sepul¬ 
chre. the Pi Liar of Absalom, Rachel's Tomb 
near Bethlehem, and profiles of Jerusalem in 
the late 19th century. 

The Egyptian peninsula of Sinai and its 
mount were also depicted by Edward Lear, 
who used ink and washy colors to heighten 
the site in the beautiful desert. 

The paintings also take you to Aqaba where 
Captain Robert Moresby engaged his 
thoughts to survey the coast in connection 
with his plans for an overland route to India. 
The competent amateur artist used watercolors 
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to survive the old spirit of the site. 

However, the explicit drawings of David 
Roberts shows his talent for painting on litho¬ 
graphs. For whom who don't know, lithogra¬ 
phy is an old process of printing from a metal 
plate surface. 

All of the displayed paintings are original 
lithographs of the Holy Land series, dating to 
the mid-1800s. showing Jerusalem. Petra and 
Aqaba in different profiles. 


The owner of these paintings is Dr Hisham 
Ai Khatib. He told The Star that sadly most 
of the visitors to the venue have been foreign¬ 
ers, adding that Arabs should come in increas¬ 
ing numbers to realize that they have a rich 
history which should be taught and made fully 
aware of. The exhibition continues till 12 
December. ■ 


‘Empreintes’: _ 

An amazing journey 
of past civilizations 


imovative sampling style 
from Nescafe in Jordan 


By Louis Ibrahim 

Star Staff Writer 

A JOURNEY into the past civ¬ 
ilizations—we never got to 
know—is endearing. A journey 
of discovery into the history, 
culture and traditions of 
nations is a unique experience. 

The French Cultural Cen¬ 
ter’s latest exhibition 
‘Empreintes' iTraces) is just 
about that. A photography 
show of 40 exquisite paintings 
is an itinerary trip. Morocco, 
Tunisia. Libya. Egypt. Pales¬ 
tine. Jordan. Lebanon. Syria. 
Cyprus and Turkey arc all 
included in this long journey. 

The photographer starts off 
in Casablanca, with a photo¬ 
graph of an ancient site dating 
back to the dawn of history. 
The artist then goes to Lixus. 
another city in Morocco to cap¬ 
ture a photo of the acropolis 
(Quarter of Temples) in the 
first century. 

Morocco is featured with 
grace and harmony through the 
display of several ancient sites 
that embrace the dominance of 
the desert. 

Other glaring photos are of 
Tunisia and Libya. The Byzan¬ 
tine citadel. Temple of the Con¬ 
cord, the Apollonian and 
Cyrene amphitheatres are some 
of the main archaeological sites 
that narrates the early stages of 
history in these countries. 

The colorful photos makes 
the onlooker stop to check the 
harmony between the monu¬ 
ments and nature. Egypt on the 
other hand, is portrayed 
through the Pharoanic era. 

Photos display monuments 
in Kamak, Saqqara, Cairo and 
other cities. 

As well as this, there are 
photos of traditional neighbor¬ 
hoods in Cairo displaying old 
houses and ornamented 
balconies. 

The Levant is another area 
of focus. The only photo of the 
East Mediterranean coast of 
Gaza in Palestine demonstrates 
its rich history. The photo por¬ 
trays the Blakhiyeh area with 
its stones facing the sea waves. 

Moving further east, the 
journey takes us to the rose-red 
citv of Petra. Jordan’s jewel in 
the desert. A photo of Wadi 
Farasa displaying the tomb of a 
Roman soldier is highlighted as 
well. The artist then-moves to 
Jerash. with WD photo¬ 



graphs—one of the sanctuary 
of Zeus and the other of the 
South Theatre. The two paint¬ 
ings accentuates the ancient 
history of this city. Some of the 
desert castles are also included. 
The Ummayyad palace of 
Qusair Amra with its rich 
mosaic paintings, and the old 
Nabatean sanctuary of Khirbet 
Ed-Dare ih are strongly 
highlighted. 

The journey moves later to 
the outskirts of Amman, the old 


capital of the Ammonites, 
where Iraq Al Ameer roars in 
the middle of the meadow. The 
site is better known as the pan¬ 
ther of the Qasr Al Abed stand¬ 
ing there for over 800 years 
ago. We then move to the 
north of Jordan to Syria and 
Lebanon. Syria, is displayed 
with 15 photographs. Bosra, 
the palaestrical site in the 
south, gives a unique demon¬ 
stration of columns and hard 
stones. The basaltical stones of 


Khirbet El Umbashi in Safa 
highlights the black stones of 
the city. 

And across the sea you find 
yourself in Cyprus. The tiny 
island is highlighted by a photo 
of a Christian basilica in a large 
yard of colored stones sur¬ 
rounded with the remains of 
ancient columns. Larnaca. is 
the artist's next slop on the 
island, where water merges 
with the old mediaeval port 

Ending the journey, the pho¬ 
tographer takes us to Turkey 
and more particularly to the 
stone age in that country. One 
of the photos embrace the 
Euphrates overlooking an 
antiquity site on the reef of the 
river. Another photo takes a 
view of the Apollon sanctuary 
and an old aqueduct from the 
first century BC. 

‘Empreintes’ is a true jour¬ 
ney of different civilizations 
that narrates the rich history of 
people and places that once 
existed and left impressive 
traces of their existence. The 
French Cultural Center's exhi¬ 
bition will run to 17 Decem¬ 
ber J1 


SAMPLING TAKES a new twist in Jordan .as a roving team of 
youngsters dispense cups of fresh Nescafe using the latest in sam¬ 
pling technology from Europe—the backpack dispenser. 

The sampling team, who are causing quite a stir in busy loca¬ 
tions throughout Jordan are part of an innovative country wide 
sampling programme by Nescafe. Easily identifiable in their 
trendy branded sport wear, the teams can be spotted at a number 
of locations including the Jordan University, die University of 
Applied Sciences, AI Fuhais Walk. Rosary College and Amman 
Academy School. 

One Student from the JU. welcomed the innovative samp lin g 
style and sad: “I had a busy morning studying and a complimen¬ 
tary cup of Nescafe was really welcome. Tbe backpack look great 
and the sampling team were very friendly and energetic.*' ■ 


British Airways holds 
reception for travel agents 


BRITISH AIRWAYS Jordan 
held a gala reception on 
Wednesday. 25 November at 
the prestigious Dunes Club 
ballroom, introducing the air¬ 
lines' 150 million new World 
Traveler Services, which will 
be phased in Jordan by the start 
of the new millennium. 

Attending the reception were 
travel agents from various 
agencies in Amman, including 
journalists from major local 
publications. 

The event began with an 
introductory speech by Saad 
Jaber. Sales and Marketing 
Manager. British Airways Jor¬ 
dan. followed by a demonstra- 
tional video, displaying British 
Airways' most comprehensive 
range of new services and ben¬ 
efits. with a range of industry 
‘firsts' on the ground and in the 
air, offering greater comfort, 
increased flexibility, and more 
value for money. 

Jaber said: ‘This was a very 



BRITISH AIRWAYS 


successful event, in that it pro¬ 
moted British Airways' contin¬ 
uous dedication to passenger 
comfort and 'family friendly' 
approach. The new World 
Traveler service prove that the 
answer lies in listening to pas¬ 
sengers, and providing them 
with real, practical improve¬ 


ments. I believe this airline's 
innovative ideas and unique 
services will keep it a cut 
above the rest.” 

The reception also included 
fun activities and prize givea¬ 
ways, followed by a fancy buf¬ 
fet dinner and a quiz on the air¬ 
line’s various services.! 


After a very Hot summer and a very HOT SALE 
which reached up to 70% off on most- of its 
unique pieces, KOOKAI Fashion International in 
Shmeisani, at Adli Center, (above Houston's 
Restaurant) announces the start of winter with 
the arrival of its NEW WINTER COLLECTION '99. 
The new collection which comes aU the way from 
the famous KOOKAI house of fashion in Paris 
to the elegant lady of Jordan includes a variey of. 
the latest striking French winter designs for that 
executive and elegant look the modem woman 
desires. A wide collection of winter coats, executive 
suits, casual daily wear, accessories and a lot 
more is waiting for you ladies at KOOKAI Fashion 
Shmeisani with quality, and prices to your liking 
as usual, not to mention the 30 - 50% discount that is 
still going on on all of last winter's collection..come 
along and shop with style for this festive season! 




Cinema...and See Cinema! 

By Xbtihal Ahmad 

Special to The Star 

ARE YOU a regular cinema goer? Would you like lo know 
more about tbe best films that are available? All you have to do 
is tube to JTV every Friday night and you can find out the 
films that are highly rated on the international market, and 
some of the local ones. Cinema, Cinema. Cinema is an action 
packed program*that is produced and directed according to tbe 
international standads of Hollywood. During the program all 

you see on fee screen is the unfolding of films. 

The p r ogram presents viewers with all kinds of films, be it 
action, drama, romance or science fiction, and even the best 
. rated cartoon films. Audience can really become involved, 
some might even rush to fee nearest cinema to watch some of 
them, if they are lucky, or rent them exit from video stores. 

The pr ogra m does not cell the whole story, it only chooses 
those parts-feat-.will keep-viewers interested and intrigued 
. about fee rest of fee motion picture, or what might have 
become to some of us leading stars and characters. Cinema. 
Cinema. GnemaisAvell produced from start to finish, it kicks 
off wife a powerful musical ttwiry which tells viewers about 
fee goodies feat will follow, indeed fee program is a mixture of 
muacaUri&drawairoai fee-films being reviewed. - 
•• Thejwesenter of CSnema- is quite active as well and at 
times loses himself in fee program even though we only hear 
iris voice. His tone mpiretentation, and in chartmg the weekly 
count down ri g hr op to fee number one movie in the United 
States, keeps viewers alert and interested. For instance, one 
does not feel Me having j glass of water during the viewing of 

fi fy^mn fmermi 

Viewers can get an idea about whaTs on local cinemas us 
well by watching fee locally: produced. See Cinema, on the 
Arabic Channel. However, This program has a different style 
and setting than its counter pan tin the foreign Channel. The 

'fmovuMUramd tfae ic r ec a so much tint one feels fee poor girl is 
> iaboot-to^ n fl i-^ hfc w ao p *o bably^o t* » be «liv e- awl lively, but 
such movement can make fee viewer extremely dizzy. Y 
See Cinema is also different because of the way it reviews 
its top films. It oopcemrates on its number one movie and cen¬ 
ters fee program around it, and even goes to fee trouble of 
interviewing the star actor of feat film. If fee film stays at the 
number one dot. you cansee fee sour actor being interviewed 

again and agam and again: 

The program shows so many previews of the top film on the 
Jordanian market, that in feeend, one does not need to go out 
and watch it or rent it out, because fee plot, the climax and the 
ending have all beat revealed! ■ . . . 


11 A G I N D A 


Exhibition 

■ Tbe British Conned is cur¬ 
rently showing a special 
exhibition tided The Holy 
Land; which commemorates 

the goldeii jubilee of the Brit-, 
ish Council in Jordan. The 
exhibition lasts till. 12 
December. 

■ An exhibition of 30 oQ 
paintings by fee Iraqi 
renowned artist All Najjar, 
is showing at fee Institute 
Cervantes, and lasts till 14 
December. 

■ The French Cultural Cen¬ 
ter is hosting a special exhi¬ 
bition of photographs dis¬ 
playing fee journey from 
Morocco to Tnritey. The 
exhibition continues till 17 
December. 

■ The exhibition of delight¬ 
ful photographs, tided Win¬ 
dows and Doors, is currently 
showing at fee Baladna Art 
Gallery, at Wasfi AL Tel 
street Tbe photos, taken by 
Hani Hounuri.-cnd feeir dis¬ 
play on 18 December. . 

■ In celebratioos of the 50th 
anniversary of the UN Uni¬ 
versal Declaration of Human 

Rights, a special exhibition is 

being opened today, Thurs¬ 
day, 10 December, at the 
Amman City Hail in Ras Al 
Ain area. The exhibition, 
held tinder fee auspices of 
fee French Cultural Center, 
continues tiD78 December. 
■Tire American Center foa- 
fe rns a poster exhibition 
m a rking the 50th anniversary 

of fee Universal Declaration 
-tif Human Rights. The exhi¬ 
bition, which includes 30 
posten reflecting the history 
of h um a n rights movement 
in tire US. will be on display 
until 30 December. 

■ The 10th anniversary 
exhibition .of Contemporary’ 
Arab. Artists, . is currently 
showing at Darn Al Funun. 
Jabal AL Weibdeh, until 28 
January 1£>99. 


Halaby is featuring ‘Com¬ 
puter Art in Cinematogra¬ 
phy, while on 17 December 
Iraqi artist Ismael Fattah 
and critic Ktfah Habib will 
-share-a talk meeting. Both 
events will be held at 5:30 
pm. 

■ In celebrating fee 50th 
anniversary of fee UN Uni¬ 
versal Declaration of Human 
Rights, the American Center 
hosts a seminar tided A 
Comparative Approach to 
the Rule of Law in Develop¬ 
ing Countries, on 14 Decem¬ 
ber at 5 pm. The lecture, will 
be delivered by lawyer Steve 
Mayo, director of fee Insti¬ 
tute for fee Study and Devel¬ 
opment of Legal Systems in 
San Francisco. The Center 
also will host a special pro- 
gram tided Imerfaife Cele¬ 
bration, on 21 December at 8 
pro. Reservations are 
required by 17 December. 

Fflra 

■ The European Film Fes¬ 
tival is currendy on display 
at tbe Royal Cultural (inter. 
Toe Festival, which shows 
deferent types of movies 
m>m Europe, will last until 
18 December. 

!!L The .? ritish Co^cil will 
* e movie Little 

Win °na 

B y fne ’ 

15 December, at 6 pm. 

■ The American Center is' 
showing fee Christmas Box, 
joday- Thursday, IQ Decern^ 

Md M StaiS Richard ^omas 
and Maureen O’Hara. The 

movie begins at 5 pm. 


Lecture 

■ The Darat A] Fnmm 
host two art meetings during 
this week. Today, 10 Decent 
ber, fee New York-based 
Palestinian artist Sanda 


Concert 

■On celebrating fee i 
“as and fee N e i Yea 

theatrical performance 
O'ij™p.o n 16 Dec, 

■ The Goethe fostiti. 

7* l 

gay. 11 ni£Fft £ 

* hewfS,' 

aaoefe Cultural Center. 
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Programs on JTVis 
from 12 —18 December 


Amman cinemas 


• Phfladdphia I (Td: 4634149): Red Comer 

• Philadelphia H (Td:4634149): White Squall 

• Galleria I (Tel: 079 33430): The Mask Of Zorro 

• Galleria II (Td: 079 33430): Sacedi At The 

American University tArah*c) 

• Plaza (Td: 5699238): Saeedi Al The American 
University Mib6k;> 

• Concord I (Td; 5677420): Black Dog 

• Concord II (Td: 5677420): French Kiss 


ENGLISH PROGRAMS 

SATURDAY 
3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—Animaniacs (Cart) • 
3p0—The adventure of the 
Tlbsh Patrol 
4:00—Neighbors (Drama) 

4 JO—Peer Pressure (Doc.) ' 
5:00—French Progs. 

6:10—Wind at my b»rk - - 
7:00—News in French • 

7:15—French Prog. 

7:30—News Headlines 
7:35—Murphy Brown 
8:00—Today's Health 
8:30— Hie Pretender (Drama) 
9:15—ABC of Democracy 
10:00—News At Ten 
10:30 —FUm: 

12:00—Twisted 

SUNDAY 
3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—Pink Panther (Cart.) 
3:20—Pumpkin Patch 
3:30—The Adventures of the 
-Black Stallion 
Jt:00—Big Cat Diary (Doc.) 
4:30—Vid Kids 
5:00—The American Chart 
Show 

6:00—French Program 
7:00—News in French 
7:15—French Programs 
7:30—News Headlines 
7:35—The Brittas Empire . 
8:00—French Program 
8 JO—Walker/ Texas ranger 
(Police Drama) 

9:05—Farming & Ecology 
9:30—Behind the Scene 
30:00—News in English . 
10:30—Melissa (Muu-sedes) 
11:20—Doogie Howser 

, MONDAY 

vVOO—Holy Koran 
3:10—Batman (Cartoon) 

3 JO—David Coopeifidd 
(Children Drama) 

4KM)—Neighbors (Drama)- 



The Simpsons, Friday at 6:3d pm. 


4 JO—French Program 
6:10—Wind At My Back 
7:0Q-rNews in French 
7:15—French Program 
7 JO—News Headlines 

7 J5—Parenthood (Comedy) 
8:00—The Internet Caffi 

8 JO—Big Sky 
9:20—Encoanter 
10:00—News at Ten 

10 JO—F.X. -The nimaon . 

. / TUESDAY . 

3 KM)—Holy Koran 
3:10—French Cartoon 

3 JO—Bananas in Pyjamas 
4:00—Life Choices (Doc.) ■ 

4 JO—Small Talk 


5:00—Mothers of the wDd 
6:00—French Program 
7KN)—News in French 
7:15—French Program 
7:30—News Headlines 

7 J5—Step by Step 
8:00—What Would Yon Do? 

8 JO—Tom Jones (Drama) 
9:05—Yon and Your Car 
9J0—Uncnt-with movies 
HkOO—News At Ten 
10J0—Lonesome Dove 
11:15— FUm: 

WEDNESDAY 
3:00—-Holy Koran 
3:10—The Adventures of 
Teddy Rnxpin 


3 JO—Halfway Across The 
Galaxy & Torn Left 

4 JO—Masters Of The Maze 
5:00—French Program 
6:15—Wind At My Back 
7:00—News in French 
7:15—French Program 
7:30—News Headlines 
7J5—(2 Point 4ChBdren) 
8:00—Envoy Special 

8 JO—N.Y-P-D 

9 JO—Great Moments Of 
Science & Technology 
9:40—Faces & Places 
HkOO—News at Ten 

10 JO—The Cover Story 
11:15—The Album Show 

THURSDAY 
3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—Superman (Cartoon) 

3 JO—Space Precinct (Sci-fi) 

4 JO—The Science Show 
5:00—French Program 
6:25—Sparks (comedy) 

7:00—News in French 
7:15—French Prog. 

7 JO—News Hea dlin es 
7J5—Family Matters 
(comedy) 

8:00—Museums of The 
World (Doc) 

8J0—Dr Q ninn - The 
Medicine Woman (Drama) 
9:10—Oprah Winfrey Show 
10:00—News at Ten 
10 JO— FUm: 

12:00—Dudley (Comedy) 

FRIDAY 
3:00—Holy Koran 
3:10—Moby Dick (Can.) 

3 JO—Treasure Hunt 
4:00—French Film 

6 JO—The Simpsons (Cart.) 
7:00—News in French 
7:15—French Prog. 

7 JO—News Headlines 


7J5—Fresh Prince of Bel Air 
8:00—Cinema, Cinema 
8J0—Babylon 5 
9:10—Ancient-voices (Doc. i 

10:00—News at Ten 
10 JO—The X Files < Drama l 
11:15—The Halifax 

PROGRAMMES 
EN FRAN A(S 
SAMEDI 

17:00—Fact pas rover 
19:00—Le journal 
19:15—Magazine 

L’teuf de Colomb 

□IMANCHE 
18:00—Bonne esp£rance 
19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—E=M6 

LUND! 

17:00—Thalassi 
HkOO—Le Journal 
19:15—Magazine scientiflqne 

HARD! 

18:00—Les crams b rules 
ISkOO—Le Journal 
19:15—Fractales 

MERCREDf 
17:00—Ushuala 
19:00—Le Journal 
19:15—E=M6 
20:00—Envoye special 

JEUDi 

16:00—L'fcole des fans 
19KM)—Le journal 
19:15—Ma gazin e 

L’ceuf de Colomb 

VENDREDi 
18:15—Fort Boyard 
19:00—Le journal 
19:15—AD6 la Terre 






- tl«i *3» KMT ' 

-■ 3CE --CJK LTTUFi t - 


na ujt'- r cvoizto 1 




T op It) lien tali 

The Mask Of Zorro 

Armageddon 

Blade 

Horse Whisperer 
Snake Eyes 
Dangerous Beauty 
Sliding Doors 
There Is Something 
About Mary 
Out Of Sight 
The Mighty 


Top 10 ■Original 

The Seige 
Titanic 

Dance With Me 
Amistad 

Desperate Measure 
The Parent Trap 
Six Days-Seven Nights 
Seven Years In Tibet 
Jackal 
The Game 


Programs are subject to change by JTV 


4th Circle opposite Belgium Embassy, Tel. 5930054 

Open daliy from 12:00 — 9:30 


... dyfl'wi ibdr mvr’.f’ tiib hntioia-avoir 

. * - - -a . i »,.~-L 
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r ORD PUZZLE 


l! WEEK’S^ 

HOROSCOPE 

By Linda Black 



ACROSS 
1 Mince 
l 5 cnarity - 
9 Penycfuanet 
‘ 13 Underworld 

15 Hearttel 

16 Goddessof 
youth 

17 

18 Mar^rand 
sleuth 

19 Preened 
course: abbc 

20 Goldiush 
participant 

22 CpL 

23 Amazement 

24 French nov¬ 
elist 

25 Alaimsignal 

28 _ voteite . 

29 inner decay 
31 Comparer* 
34 Just average 
36 Restrain 

39 Morebrautny 
41 Broadcast 
43 Devoured 


44 Plane sur¬ 
face 

46 Difficult to pin 
down 

47 Snarl 

49 100 

51 Feared 

Insect 

53 Arlene or 
Roald 

55 Fanowof 
&ns 

58 Padde 

59 America's 
Cup champ 

62 Catamount 

64 Put forth 

65 Tropical fro# 

66 Hebrew 
month 

67 Creeper 

68 Fur mar- 
chant 

69 MetaKo ele¬ 
ment 

70 Actor 
Baldwin 

71 Execrate 


of me win 

O BW. TWwac Medfa Services 
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DOWN 33 TV 

1 Former labor 35 Sp 

leader . 37. Fe 

2 Mis&ia GJ 

3 Goal 38 Sr 

4 Pursue 40 Sb 

game ' tra 

5 Latin 42 S* 

6 Meteor de 

shower 45 Cfc 

members art 

7 Apportion 48 Su 

8 Casual in ' 50 Be 

style de 

9 _NaNa ■ 51 Tn 

10 Rose Bowl hu 

champ 52 Kir 

11 Calculators tor 

12 Montana 54 Vk 

river -Co 

14 Elegance 55 Ra 

21 Loop 56 Me 

28 KSer whale 57 Re 

27 External 60 Ja 

layer' dd 

28 Loss 61 Sm 

30 PeteorBfBy 63 Bo 

31 TVsVfaoda 

32 TV’s Arthur 

C B98.iyi>™e Mafii Service* 


33 TVs David 
35 Spoken 
37, Ferrer or 
Gfceon 
38 Snoop 
40 Stopovers for 
travelers 
42 Store o( hid¬ 
den goods 
45 Ctaratorchk 
anti 

48 SvrfsscXy ■ 

50 Beast of bur¬ 
den 

51 Tropical 
hummingbird 

52 King Fahd, 
tor one 

54 Victim of 
• ■ Cortes 

55 Ray • 

56 Metal.lwnp 

57 Revere 

60 Jammings erf 
ddftns 

61 Switch 
63 Bow 


jy 



nnnn 0053 SSSS 
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gnngon 
OD0 nnDnnn 
onoo noca^rinrinn 
Donnnno nonooso 
anann dshs shoo 
000000 nso 

nnoBHn noon ooo 
san oonnnnooHH 
nnnn hoed nnoon 
anon nous 
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Weekly Up: This is (he last week 
the sun is in Scorpio this year. Soon it 
wifl go into Sagittamis. That's die offi¬ 
cial start of the party season. 

Aries (March 21-April 19). You 
want things to go one way, and they 
appeartp be taking just the opposite 
tom. Planning is the lay to your suc¬ 
cess. ' 

Taurus (April 20-May 20). Handle 
paperwork. It locks iDce there's some¬ 
thing in that stack that is overdue by 
now. 

Gemini (May 21-Jume 21). It kxks 
like a conversation you get into could 
make you forget just about everything' 
bat romance. 

Cancer (June 22-July 22). ft looks 
like you’d rather stay home and cuddle i 
with die one you, love. Actually, some¬ 
body at home may be feeling a little 
sick, so maybe you can use that as an . 
excuse. 

Leo (July 23-Aug. 22). If there’s 
any information you need, you'd better 
ask about it now. The chances of ga¬ 
ting a straight answer are good now. 

Virgo (Aug. 23-Sept 22). This is a 
good time to learn about money„ 
Focus attention on your finances. 
Whip those into shape and write up a 
budget you can live with. 

Libra (Sept 23-OcL 23). If you’re 
careful about what you say, you'll be 
able; to' achieve your ends through 
negotiation. That should be your objec- 
. live. ■ 

. Scorpio (Oct 24-Nov. 21). There's 
some sort of paperwork you're sup¬ 
posed to-have turned in. Better go 
ahead and do that 

' Sagittarius (Nov. 22-Dec. 21). 
Looks Eke friends need some attention 
and you're willing to provide it You’d 
much rather go and play than take care 
of business. 

Capricorn (Dec. 22-Jan. 19). You 
may have uouble with a person In 
authority. This person doesn’t seem to 
be able to make a decision. You may 
just have to take control. 

Aquarius (Jan. 20-Feb. 18). Your 
heart isn’t in your work, ft's off, fol¬ 
lowing the horizon somewhere. You'd 

■ rather be just about anywhere else than 
stuck in whatever you’re doing. 

Pisces (Feb. 19-March 20). Looks 
Eke there’s some paperwork you for¬ 
got If you haven't looked through that 
stack -for a while, you might be sur¬ 
prised to see some bills you forgot 
you had.. ' 

Bf You’re Haring a Birthday This 
Week: Start off this year by taking care 

■ of old business. After you gtt that out 
of the way, you're going to lake olf like 
a rocket. ' 


Bridge 

Test Your Play 

By Omar Sharif and Tannah Hirsch 


Both vulnerable. South deals. 
NORTH 

* K J3 
<?AQ5 
O AK52 

* J 10 5 


4 986 


<7 J43 
0 QJ1087 
* Vbid 


WEST EAST 

4 10 7 
52 

0 10987 

0 93 OQJ 

4 Q 9 764 4\foid 
SOUTH 
4 A Q 4 
S?K<52 
O 64 

4 A K 8 3 2 

The bidding: 

South West North 
1NT Pass 6NT 
Opening lead: Ten of V 


Cover up the East and West hands 
with your thumbs. Now decide bow 
you would play six no trump after 
the lead of a heart. 

The auction is a matter of simple 
arithmetic, regardless of whether 
your no-trump range is 15-17 or 16- 
18. North does not have enough to 


think of inviting a grand slam and 
should settle for a jump to six no 
trump. 

After a heart lead, declarer can 
count eight tricks in spades, hearts 
and diamonds, so needs only four 
tricks in clubs. Indeed, that would be 
a simple matter if clubs were no 
worse that 4-1. But what if clubs 
break 5-0? 

Suppose you win the first trick in 
dummy and lead the jack of clubs? 
When East shows out on the first 
club, you can only collect three 
(ricks in the suit, and your slam fails. 
Try iL The same applies if you cash a 
high club at trick two. 

The correct line is to win the first 
trick in hand and lead a low club. 
West cannot afford to rise with the 
queen, so the table’s ten wins. Return 
to hand with a spade and lead anoth¬ 
er club and, whether West puis up 
the queen or again plays low, you are 
assured of four club tricks. 

What If West shows out on the 
first dub? East captures the ten with 
the queen but, after cashing (he jack 
when you regain the lead, you have a 
marked finesse against East's nine. 
Making six-odd. 

O 1998, TntnK Media Services 


Jumble 


Unscramble these four words, one 
letter to each square, U> form four 
| ordinary words. 

I RIBBE 1 


INORM 


EXVONC 


CLINEP 


A GOOO WY 
FOR BIRPS TO 
COMMUNICATE. 

Now arrange the circled letters to fora 
the surprise answer as sugges te d by 
die above cartoon. 


Print answer here } |;UlJ 

Jumbles: BRIBE MINOR CONVEX PENCIL 

3NTT 

■ nq _ oiBDranuimoo oi spiiq joj Abm poo? v ua«suv 


Coca-Cola employees 
receive achievements 
awards 


Coca-Cola Jordan held 
m awards ceremony at 
the Coca-Cola head¬ 
quarters in AI-Hizam, 
honouring employees 
with outstanding 
achievement in the 
Sales and Marketing 
department Those 
honoured included 
Coca-Cola plant super¬ 
visor, assistants, dis¬ 
tributors, and staff 
members. The awards 
were handed out following a 
challenging two month compe¬ 
tition that began in September 
1988, which monitored the 
Sales and Marketing of Coca- 
Cola products in the Jordanian 
market 

Sandy Allan, General Man¬ 
ager, Coca-Cola Middle East 
and North Africa, attended the 
ceremony, while Mark Tally, 
Region Manager, Coca-Cola 
Near East, presented the win¬ 
ners with their awards, and 
commended them on their out¬ 
standing achievements and on¬ 
going efforts in maintaining 
Coca-Cola's unique global 
standards. 



Azem Omar Yousef, gener¬ 
al manager, Coca-Cola Jordan, 
gave an encouraging word to 
the Coca-Cola employees, add¬ 
ing that the Coca-Cola Compa¬ 
ny will continue organizing 
such competitions, allowing 
more opportunities for employ¬ 
ees to shine through. 

In addition, Coca-Cola Jor¬ 
dan held a training workshop, 
introducing employees to new 
skills, and helping them under¬ 
stand more about marketing 
techniques at the point of sale. 
Sales and marketing experts 
from the region attended the 
five-day workshop, to share 
their expertise M 


Words of 
Wisdom 


If you allow wrongdoing 
to continue, you are a partner 
in the crime. 

• ■ * 

To brag about your own 
knowledge is to display your 
ignorance. ' 

Danger always exists for 
those who are fearful. 

Strive to attain the big 
things, and the little things 
will come easy. 

• • • 

You can be bitter about 
what is wrong with the 
worM, or be grateful for what 
is right. 

Don't be so generous with 
others that you rob your own 
family and friends. 

© Tribune Medii Service* 


Culture abounds 
at the NES 


The New English School has 
been feasting on culture of late. 

Last week, students of the 
“A” Level Theatre Studies 
sweated their way through a 
mime practical workshop with 
Jane Ann, on the stage of the 
school theatre. Even (hough ex¬ 
hausted, the students have asked 
for a replay next semester. 

The NES Staff last week ea¬ 
gerly awaited the results of the 
Jordan Theatre Festival They 
were not disappointed. 

Ruba Attieh, drama teacher, 
took the shared prize of “Most 
Promising Young Actress” for 
her performance in the “Heights 
of Desire." Khalid Azoubl 
technician at the school, took an 
award for ‘Sound’ while drama 
teacher Firas Masri took a prize 
for Ins lighting design in ‘Dark 


A bank of talent obviously at 
home with their art 
Not to be outdone by the 
staff, the Senior Choir and Band 
of the NES were out on the first 
wassail of the carol season. 
Their first stop being die Jerash 
Lions Open Day and a bazaar at 
the Radmsson SAS, last Friday. 
They gave a fine performance 


while Her Royal Highness Prin¬ 
cess Alia bint Hussein, toured 
the good works. 

Later this week, the Senior 
Choir will take the stage again 
with the other four choirs of the 
NES in tbeir own Carol Concert 
to be held on Tuesday and 
Wednesday of this week. They 
will be joined by some British 
Ballet Organisation (BBO) 
grade one ballerinas from the 
school's Dance Examination 
Centre and coached by the BBO 
representative in Jordan . Moni¬ 
ca Shulz. 

This time the students are 
aiming to raise money for stu¬ 
dents in need at the NES. Also 
to ibis end is a Charily Bazaar 
and Bake Sale, wfaoe the stu¬ 
dents are hoping to comer the 
Eid and Christmas markets with 
the winter fund raising effort for 
the less fortunate. 

Let us hope the Performing 
Aits team at the school and the 
students will be in top form, for 
we have heard that next week 
they start tbeir carol singing at 
the Hotel Inter-Continental Jor¬ 
dan. A Happy Festive Season td 
all involvedJI 


" ’ 
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•L'Etat palestinien: objectif mai 1999 ... „ r min ismiyaM* 

Les Palestiniens ontdeja un drapeau, an acroportinternational, unparlement etun gouvemement, etmime despassepo. j anS n^nrc coaliri"* 1 da dro C.J 
Benjamin Netanyahu s'estfixi un objectif: les empecher d'appeler leurpatrie un EtaL Mime si beaucoup d Israeltens, ycomp 7999 . un Etta uidt-ptnoma 

voient une bataiUe d’arriere-garde. Le dirigeant palestinien Yasser Arafat est determine a "mettre tout en oeuvre pour pro c > eX p^fjr la periods mtffvna 
sur la Cisjordanic et la bande de Gaza, avec J&usalem-est pour capitate. L'echiance a itefixie ily a cinq arts: cest a cette rmdene/uUince. Israel emnexerau 

d'autonomie definie par les accords d'Osto, signis en 1993. M. Netanyahu a ripostt avec une menace: si M. Arafat P rocUu y tu T^ Analytics israeUens et pale stoutens 
purement et implement les tenitoires occupes qu'd contrdle encore -la plus grande part- et etranglerak iconomiquement iendance palestinienne 
concordent sur un point: un tel scenario a unites les chances de conduire a un bain de sang. A premikre vue, pourtant. une aec autres totatistud dlEi dc la 

serait essentieUement symbolique. En mai, I’Aiuoriti palestinienne de M. Arafat contrdlera, au mieux, des enclaves separees tes ... ^ etcontrolera Venscmbte 

Cisjordanie, ainsi que 60 % de la bande de Gaza. Israel aura toujours la mainmise sur le reste des tenitoires occupes, y compns j i ar p e reconnaissance dc la 

des acces terresires, aeriens et maritimes mix zones relevant de VAutorite palestinienne. Mais VAutoriU escompte -et Israel cn ? ni ~. din&mtaique. Pour cotttrer ce 

communaute Internationale, ce qui forcerait VEtat juif a accepter la nouvelle realise ou a choisir une isolation croissante sur la scene p /»existence meme a un 

risque, M. Netanyahu a lance une campagne visant d sensibiliser la communaute Internationale aux " dangers " qui seraiem poses, se ou missiles 

Euu palestinien aux cotes d‘Israel Le Premier ministre ne manque pas une occasion d'ivoquer Vintage d'un nouveau Saddam ttusse ^ reorder une large 

, ~ anti-airiens diployes en Cisjordanie et points sur les avions de ligne atterrissant a Vatroport Ben Gourion de Tel-Aviv. M. Netanyanu sip ' d'eau, de sex 

n ^ 1 7 ^ A ^ f M O 1 C /ill \ t Q T autonomie aux Palestiniens dans leurs vffles et villages mais il entend qu 'Israel conserve le controls de la majoriti de la Cisjordanie. ae 

M U i C III v II L C II I J d. II y dl ^ U. U kJ L Cl 1 frontieres etde son espace aerien. Et bien sur. de Jerusalem. 
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Deux presses, 
deux mesures 

Quatre yns a pres 
I'etuhlisscment de 

1 'Aulurite dans Its terri- 
tnirus palestiniens. on dc 
troute toujours pas de 
journaux jordaniens dans 
les kiosques de Gaza. Ra- 
mallah ou Naplousc. pas 
plus que dans ceux dc Tel 
Aiii. Haifa ou Nazareth. 
He meme on no trouve 
toujours pus dc- journaux 
palestiniens ou israeliens 
dans les kiosques 
d'Amman, lrbid ou Aqa¬ 
ba. Ce qui est tout de 
memo etonnant lorsqu'on 
se souvient des declara¬ 
tions offlcieUes jordano- 
palcstinienncs. el le desir 
de -i divcloppcr la compre¬ 
hension entre les pcuples 
de la region ». Certes. les 
citoyens des diflY: rents 
pays regardent les uns la 
television des autres. mais 
quoi de luieux que les 
journaux et publications 
pour mieux connaitre ie 
frere ou le ioisinV - Cest 
une question politique», af- 
fimie un fonctionnuire du 
Depart ement des publica¬ 
tions. avant de renvoyer 
sur le cabinet du Ministre 
de I'infurmation. En vain, 
il est praliquement impos¬ 
sible de s'udresser a celui- 
ci. et le sentiment general 
est que I'ou ne desire pas 
s’cxprimer sur ce sujet 
pour des raisons quelque 
peu “obscures*. 

“II n'y a pas d'accords 
entre les autorites compe- 
tentes dans le domaine de 
{'information afTirme 
quant a lui un specialiste 
des afTaires israeliennes. 
Mats les reponses sont 
evasives et il est vain 
d’essayer d’en savoir plus. 
-Je ne sais pas*, est pre- 
sque un refrain, et les re- 
ponses comme “des joitr- 
nanx en hebren? Qui va 
Us lire en Jordan ie?* sont 
egalement legions. MaLs 
des qu'011 evoque des pub¬ 
lications anglophones 
comme le Jerusalem Post 
on n'a que lc silence en 
echo. 

Scion plusieurs voya- 
geurs. on confisque toute 
publication paiestiniennes 
ou israelienne a la traver- 
see du ponL On uurait pu 
com prendre ce type de 
pratique avant 1994. mais 
aujourd'bui...? Le 

mystere est totaJ. Pourtant 
un grand nombre de Pa- 
iestiniens s'int4re$sent k 
I'actualite jordanienne. 
soit parce qu'iis y ont 
vecu auparavant soit 
puree qu'iis y ont de la fa¬ 
mine. Soit tout simpie- 
ment pour des raisons cui- 
turelles cconomiques ou 
commercialese. 

Par ail leurs. compares 
aux journaux palestiniens. 
les journaux jordaniens 
sont plus riches en infor¬ 
mations. mieux conrec- 
linnnes. et touchent a un 
large eventail de sujets. et 
y puhlient des points de 
vue qui attestent d'un 
“pluralismc politique" 
certain, maigre la loi sur 
ics publications. Rappe- 
lons t|ue la presse eg\"p- 
lienne est en libre circula¬ 
tion dans les. Tenitoires 
ainsi qu'en Israel, cc qui 
confirme qu'ii s'agit bien 
la d'une question poli¬ 
tique. Dc plus, nombreux 
sont les Jordaniens 
d'origine palestinienne 
qui desirent pouvoir lire 
■icur” presse le jour 
meme ou le iendemain de 
sa partition, chose legitime 
puisque les distances Igco- 
graphiquei ne sont pas 
S ran des entre les deux 
pays. L'ouverlure de 
i'atiroporl de Gaza, la se- 
mainc dcrnicre. pour rail 
resoudre ce pmbiirme. 
Ouant aux journaux Lsrae- 
liens, en plus de I’hostiiiic 
grandissante des Jordani- 
ens a I'cgard de ia relation 
avec Israel, il est possible 
que la diffusion de 
queiques centaines 

d'exemplaires n'interessc 
toul simplcment pas les 
distributeurs. Reste un 
seul moyen d'avoir acces. 
dans chaque pays, aux 
publications et aux reiues 
de I'autre: 1’InterneL 
Mais cet moyen dc diffu¬ 
sion reste restreint a 
I'elite. Toujours ellc.S 

Suleiman Svieiss 


Chritiens en Jordanie 


Une integration reussie 

Les quelque 5% de Chretiens de Jordanie occupent une place dans la societe et dans la vie politique que 
pourraient envier les Coptes, les Chaldeens ou les Syriaques. Si Vegalite totale n f existe pas en inatiere 
de religion , les Chretiens de Jordanie sont represents a hauteur de 10% au Parlement. Une representation 

a la mesure de leur place dans la societe\ - 


Seule un peu moins de 5^ 
de la population jordanienne esi 
chreiienne. Muii> le fait 
dappartenir a une petite mi nor¬ 
ite religieu.se n’em pec he nulle- 
mcni les Chretiens de prendre 
une part active a lu vie du Rov- 
aume Hachcmite. et leur inte- 
2 ration dans la societe se ruble 
nlelle. 

Btfneficiam d’une presence 
au Parlement fi.xee a 9 sieges 
sur SO. ils prcnnent pan a ia vie 
politique, avec une importance 
qui est sans rapport avec leur 
position demographyue. Car 
pour 5CI- de lu population, il* 
ont un pan representative de 
prfis de 10^f. -En Jordanie. e\- 
plique Geraldine Chateiard. 
chercheur en sciences six:iale>. 
la rtpresenloiioii parLwcniaire 
des Chretiens est significative • 
de la place qu'iis out dans hi 
societe'. et non de leur nombre- 
11 n'y u pas. cot nine en Egyptc 


- ■ • Js- t-Wzf" i? 


on dans J'antres pays de la re¬ 
gion. de debats sur les dnnnees 
deni, >grapliiques les eoncer- 
nanr. - Car si la Constitution re- 
connait 1"Islam comme la reli¬ 
gion d'Etat. ellc reconnait du 
me me coup les minorites reii- 
gieuses en lant que tel les et leur 
aeeorde done une plaee dans la 
vie politique. Au sein meme 
des relation* entre partis poli- 
tiques I’animosite ne sembie 
pas de mi.se. -// est meme arri¬ 
ve que Jes candidate dc la 
gauche chreiienne /assent des 
alliances avec des eandidats is- 
lamistes ■•. rappel le le cher¬ 
cheur. 


Une presence 
occidentale favorable 

Reguliercment. des mirustres 
chretiens en charge, par exem- 
ple. du budget des AfTaires 


etrangeres. de la justice ou des 
finances. 

De plus les tribus chre- 
tiennes, dont ia taille est 
d'ordinaire plus petite que 
celies de leur homologues mu- 
su I manes, joueot un role impor¬ 
tant dans I’armee et nombre de 
leurs membres v occupent des 
fonctions de cadres. *Souvent. 
poursuit Geraldine Chateiard. 
les Chretiens se plaignent du 
fail que. par exemple. jamais 
Pun d'entre citx ne pourra ac¬ 
cede r au postc de general en 

chef des armies, ce qui est sans 
doute vrai. Mais ee qui est vrai 
pour la Jordanie l'est egale- 
mem dans la plupart des pays. • 

La presence occidentale est 
egalement un facteur important 
de 1" integration de la minority 
chretienne. En effet. les entre- 
prises et les institutions (ambas- 
sades. consulats. etc.) occiden- 
tales p re semes sur le territoires 
jordanien ont en gftitfral ten¬ 


dance a “favoriser” les Chreti¬ 
ens done ils se sentent plus 
proches cultureliement. -Il est 
Etonnant de voir, souligne Ge¬ 
raldine Chateiard, que, par ex¬ 
emple. les concessionaires 
jordaniens des marques auto¬ 
mobiles europeennes sont tris 
souvenr chretiens .• Mais il 
reste vrai qu'historiquement, 
ces demiers ont souvent eu un 
enseignenient des langues 
^trangCres plus approfondi que 
celui de leurs corapauiotes mu- 
sulmans. 


Pas d’egalite totale 

Cependant. maigre une inte¬ 
gration k la society qui sembie 
reussie. il reste que Oiredens et 
Musulmans ne jouent pas a 
(Sgalite totale en inatiere de re¬ 
ligion. Ainsi. si le changement 
officie! de religion est possible 
dans un sens, il est illegal - et 



Chretiens en Jordanie 

En transit 

De nombreux Chretiens irakiens portent chercher refuge en 
Jordanie. De la, certains d'entre eux tentent un exit vers VOccident 
dont la religion dominante les rend proches . Le Jourdain relate 

Vhistoire de deux d’entre eux . 


En inscrivant. pendant 

la Guerre du Golfe. "Dieu est 
grand" sur son drapeau. Sad¬ 
dam n avail irompe person ne. 
Maigre I‘inspiration profonde- 
ment la'ique de son pani. il av¬ 
ail voulu faire d’une guerre 
centre I'Occident, une guerre 
sainte. Et si Tarek Aziz, le vice 
premier ministre irakien. est 
ehretien et que ses coreligion- 
naires du Tigre et de l'Euphrate 
n'ont jamais etc inquietes, ni 
par le pouvoir baathiste. ni par 
le reste de la population, les 
ehoses changent. La miserc est. 
pour les integrismes religieux. 
un terreau fertile. Depuis ia 
guerre et 1'embargo, le* Chreti¬ 
ens d'lrak ne sont plus conside¬ 
red de la meme lucon par ie 
reste de la population et. dans 
les regions oil ils ne repnisen- 
lent qu'une faible proportion, 
ils ne benelicient plus de la soli¬ 
darity eommunuuiaire qui per- 
met iu survie. De nombreux 
Chaldeens. Catholiques ou Or- 
thodoxes. viennem trouver en 
Jordanie un refiige - souvent 
temporal re - a 1'embargo ct a la 
mefianoe qu’iis suscitcm desor- 
mais dan* leur pays. -Je suis 
arrive cn 94. eonfie B.. un 
ChaJdeen jadis etudianr en ma- 
ihematiques a Bagdad. Je n 'at 


jamai « cit recUement persecu¬ 
te. poursuil-il. mais I'ohtention 
des bourses devenait de plus en 
plus prohlematique pour les 
chretiens. La presfion syndi¬ 
cate islamique 
est Je venue, ces 
demieres an- 
nees. de plus en 
plus forte dans 
Its universi- 
res... - Avec J. 
un compatriote 
et corelieion- 
naire qu'ii a 
renconire en 

Jordanie. il lient 
atijourd’hui une 
petite cchoppe 
daru> une v i He 
du nord 

d'Amman. Au 
milieu des pa- 
queLs de Icssives. des jouets 
bon man.’he “made in china" et 
des caisses de sodas. J. ra- 
conte : • J'etais soldat et. a 
tnon re lour de la guerre, je 
n’ai piis re trouve ma famille. 
Tons ont tie lues dans Its bom- 
bardemems. - Frappes chinirgi- 
caleset scalpel rouiiie. 

Bien qu'ii se soit batm pour 
l'lrak conue 1‘Iran puis, plus 
lard, conuc la coalition intema- 
tionale. J. dit detester le dicta- 


«Je connais des 
Irakiens qui ont 
reussi a avoir un 
visa pour un pays 
d\Europe, Tun etait 
medecin et Vautre 
veterinaire, Mais 

personae ne connait 
les raisons pour les- 
quelles le visa est ac¬ 
cepts ou refuse » 


leur baathiste. « On fait entire 
que tons les Irakiens adulent 
Saddam, ajoute J.. mais e’est 
faux. Les gens que Ton voir 
manifesier a la television a\>ec 
des photos de 
Saddam sont 
tons pa\4s. * 
Devant la dif- 
flculte k recon- 
struire quelque 
chose dans un 
pays devasi£, 
ou 1‘integrisme 
islamique est 
galopanL J. de¬ 
cide de partir en 
Jordanie pour, 
ensuite. ymigrer 
vers I'OccidcnL 
Mais aueun des 
deux ne veut 
yvoquer sa situ¬ 
ation legale dans le Royaume 
Hachemiie. Ont-ils des papi- 
cr» ? Sont-iis enregistres par le 
departement de rimmigration ? 
I! y a fon a parier que non, 
meme s’ils refiisent absolumem 
de se prononcer sur la question. 
Quant It un eventuel retour en 
Irak. les deux hommes ne 
i'envisagent meme pas et ne 
voient en la Jordanie rien 
d’autre qu’un simple transit. 
De la ils revent de repanir vers 


1’Europe ou I’Australie. Dans 
cette petite ville du nord 
d'Amman. ils disent etre une 
petite cinquantaine dans cette 
situation mais. assurent-ils, les 
Irakiens en transit, qu'iis affir- 
ment etre - majoritairement 
chretiens *. sont ats nombreux 
k Amman et dans tout le nord 
du pays. 

A plusieurs reprises, ils se 
sont rendus dans les ambas- 
sades occidentals pour obtenir 
un visa, mais le passeport iraki¬ 
en equivaut bien souvent a 
trouver pones closes. Mais le 
d£sespoir n’a pourtant pas 
cours. “Je connais des Irakiens 
qui ont reussi d avoir un visa 
pour un pays d'Europe, affirme 
J., I'un etait medecbi et I’autre 
veterinaire. Mais personae ne 
connait les raisons pour les- 
quelles le visa est accept^ ou 
refuse ». Le soir vient sur la pe¬ 
tite ville du nord d'Amman. les 
demiers clients de 1a petite 
eehoppe vont et viennenL 
L'^tudiant en mathematiques et 
I'ancien soldat sont assis au mi¬ 
lieu des cartons. Ds papotent de 
leur pays perdu et revent a celui 
qu'Hs ne trouveroni pas.H 


Le Jourdain 


theoriquement puni.de mort - 
dans I'autre. 11 est done possi¬ 
ble pour un Chr£den de devenir 
musulman. sans que l'inverse 
ne soit autoris^. Ceci n'ftant 
toutefois pas ptopre k la Jorda¬ 
nie mais H to us les pays isla- 
miques. De meme les manages 
interconfessionnels ont souvent 
comme issue la conversion du 
□on musulman ou tout du 
moins Ie fait que les enfants 
embrassent 1'Islam et non la re¬ 


ligion chretienne. De plus, le 
gouvemement n’accorde pas 
de subventions (voir ci- 
dessous) pour la construction 
des fglises comme il ie fait 
pour les mo5qudes. •Au mieux. 
explique Geraldine Chateiard. 
il Jbumit Id terre et les comma- 
nautts ’ doivent elies-memes 
trouver les fords nfeessaires a 
la construction, v Cependant. 
les projets de construction 
d'une Iglise maronite i Am¬ 


man muntrent que la taille dc L 
communaute nempeehe au- 
cunenwnt la reconnaissance de 
cette demiere. Lc nombre dc 
families de confession maron- 
iie n'atteint en effet qu une pe¬ 
tite centaine, ce qui n entrave 
en rien la liberte des intciresves 
de pratiquer leur cuite.M 


Amineh Isbtay 


«Une bonne conununication entre le * 
gouvemement et nous» 

Le pere Moussa Adeli, pretre a VEglise Saint-Joseph de 
Jebel Amman, livre au Jourdain son opinion sur les rela- ■ 
tions inter-religieuses dans le Royaume Hachemite. Un 

apergu de la cordiaUtd dmbiante.. \: : 


chrisrianisme est interdiL Mais ce nc sont 
que des cas tr&s parti cullers. 

Comment les Chretiens et les Musul- 
mans se considerent-ils ? 

Nos rdatkms sont cordiales ct il n'y a ps 
v£ritabletnenl de prohlimes. II y a simple- 
ment une separation au moment dc se mar- 
ier les ChnStiens avec les Chrfriens el les 
.Musulmans avec les Musulmans. 


Et entre les 
chrftwnnes ? 


diverges conununauKs 


Le Jourdain : Quefles relations entre- 
tiennent la communaute chretienne et le 
gouvernement ? 

Moussa Adeli : Nos relations sont 
bonnes. La liberty de culte est en Jordanie 
est totalement respeette, nous avons des 
6 glises et la possibility de pratiquer none 
religion sans aueun problSme. De plus, le 
dialogue inter-reiigieux. entame vers 1984 
sous 1'impulsion du Prince Hassan et de 
Vatican II a encore amdliorg ces relations. 

Depuis 1996. les £coliers chretiens peuvent 
benyficier d'une yducation religjeuse k 
I'dcole. Cela montre la bonne communica¬ 
tions et les apports mulucls qui exi^ent en-, , ... 

ue Ie gouvemement et nogs. ' , ' • ' ” ' fc 'pM'ditfiifle par.Ia grande diversiie de con- 

■ " • ^ feibloni^^ftlatiofts- -iifter-fclfreceiiTies'' 

Toutefois, touchez vous les m§mes sub- restent cordiales. 
ventions du gouvemement .que . les 
Musuhnans ? 

Non pas du tout! Nous obtenons des per- 
mis pour construire les yglises. mais aucune 
aide financiSre. Cest k nous de la trouver! 

Comment considerez vous la situation 
des autres communautfe chrytiennes de 
lar^ion ? 

Je pense que cette situation est globaie- 
meot bonne dans des pays commc l'Irak, la 
Syrie ou le Liban... Malheureusement, il y a 
des pays comme 1’Arabie Saoudite oh la li¬ 
berty de culte n’est pas respect^ et oh Je 


Si la cgmmunk^lioi^ est rendu? quelque 


Ccmiment se placent les chretiens 
dans fetnbafisme Jordanien ? Exist e-t-il 
des trfims dir£tiaines ? 

OuL il existe bien sflr des tribus chre- 
tiennes comme “Gammoh", “Al-AJkrat", 
“AJ-Awamleh”,'... mais auparavant les tri¬ 
bus ytaient plus unies qu'elles ne lc sont 
aujourd'huL Ce qu'ii me sembie important 
de dire est que routes travail lent pour des 
causes communes qui font le benyfice de 
lacqinmunauty chretienne .■ 

. . Propos recueillis 

par Amineh Ishtay 




Chretiens en Jordanie 


i. 

j. -:- 


Les meilleurs ennemis ? 

S’il n’existepas de reelsproblemes entre 
Chretiens et Musulmans, les dijferentes 
communautes ne s ’accordent pas toujours et se 
soupgonnent parfois de proselytisme. 

Les oppositions ds 

clerg^s des diffdrentes confes¬ 


sions chr6tiennes apparaissent k 
bien des ygards comme Ia seule 
vyritabie tension dont souffre la 
minority chretienne de Jorda¬ 
nie. D existe eu Jordanie neuf 
coramunautys chrytiennes dis- 
tinctes et reconnues. Mais les 
trois principales - par leur nom¬ 
bre - sont ceUes des Grecs or- 
thodoxes, des Catholiques re¬ 
mains (ou Latins) et des Grecs 
catholiques fou Melkites). 
Leurs differences ne s'arrStent 
pas aux seuies questions de 
cubes: les Melkites revendi- 
quent une arabitf: qui n’est pas 
le tenant des Latins ou des 
Grecs orthodoxes. De plus. les 
differences de moyens finan¬ 
ciers qui existent entre les com- 
munautys ne font qu’attiser la 
me fiance et la peur du prosdly- 
tisme eventuel de I'autre. Car si 
la conversion d’un musulman 
est impossible, celle d'un autre 
chrytien 1'est tout k fait... Ainsi. 
les Latins bynyficient d'un sou- 
tien financier de leurs plus 
hautes aurorifes qui leur per- 
meL par exemple. de disposer 
de plus d'ecoies que leur com- 
palriotes orthodoxes qui en sont 
quelque peu irrites. D'autant 
que le patriarcat grec de Jerusa¬ 


lem est accuse de ddlaisser 
quelque peu les fiddles k Test 
du Jourdain. Cependant, les 
tensions n’existent pas ryelie- 
ment dans la population elle- 
tnfime et de 
nombreux ma¬ 
nages - entre 
Chretiens de 
difTyrentes con¬ 
fessions sont 
chaque ann6es 
constatys, Les 

ryelles diver¬ 
gences se situ- 
eht au niveau 
des autoritys ec- 
cldsiastigues. 

#Les represen- 
rants des drver- 
ses communau- 
t£s chrytiennes 
ont mis plu¬ 
sieurs armies pour s’entendre 
sur le programme d'iducation 
retigieusc rfservee aux petits- 
chretiens des icoles publiques 
explique Geraldine ChatelanL 
chercheur en sciences sociales' 
Alors mime que le deputes fr. 
lamistes n'avaiem pas vote 
contre cette proposition de 
loi!» . 

De plus, outre les divergen¬ 
ces con fessionne lies, le 
probfeme se pose parfois en 


« Les represen- 
tarits des diverses 
communautes chri- 
tiennes ont mis 
plusieurs annies 
pour s ’entendre sur 
lc programme 
d y Education reli- 
gieuse reservee aux 
ecoliers chretiens » 


terrne d'origines, suivant que 
J’on est issu d'une tribu “trans- 
jordanienne " ou que 1’on est 
tyfugjy palestinien. 

Depuis la fin de la Guerre du 
Golfe. un nou¬ 
veau phy- 
nomene est ap- 
paru, explique 
Geraldine 
Chateiard. *Des 
eglises proies- 
tcuites amiri- 
eaines vienneni 
fuire du prosely¬ 
tisme en Jorda¬ 
nie, et recrutent, 
chose it range, 
panni les rifu- 

gids irakiens. 
Elies bineficient- 
de gms moyens 
financiers, ce 
qui leur permet de proposer, 
par exemple, des financements 
pour aUer etudier dans les uni- 
lersitds am^ricaines. • Pent 
etre feront elles souche dans la 
repon et peut-etre viendront 
elles s ajouter a la multitude de 
confessions qui caractyrise la 
minority chretienne.B 


Le Jourdain 
tavec Sammy Abbadi) 


_ j , Vous avez aitrie pu deteste un article jm im dossier 7 Eriodvez t 

Du neuf dans Lc j OUVCtdin tions par mel a le-jourdain@eudoramail.coqi Une fubrique "t 


oos rece¬ 
des lecteurs" devrait ainsi voir le jour dans nos co7o«nes^ <?Mm ^' 


s' 















pour transcribe le systeme vocaliqoe dd veloppcS propre anx langues indo-europ£ennes, Qs durent, soil 
'transformer des consoimes sdmi tiroes qu’iJs n'uliJisaieut pas {en particuller les laryngales), soil iij- 
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*> :: *vv* ^ ; Les mots de-la semaine - "'•'•• 

S^mifique et indo-europeen ' 

s»^Dquc&;ti6nr3’ar^e K^r&^ate Je ramean pour transcrire le systeme yocaUque ddvelopp£ proprc aux langues indo-europ4ennes, Qs durent, soit 
amib''ia-gantetferf fon/ty^ nrut*. ) w : ^, ^la^raciae sdmi- ' transformer des consoimes sfimiriques qu’ils n'utiJisaieot pos {en parriculier les laiyugales), soil in- 
ube.nqtjon ttefimc,' aaxqueQcs te-som tributes des f uover..._ Ainsi notre e a pour anc6tre le signe d’un son h,.« none o. une lettre apparentde ft Fayin 
^y^itfesV- S^ rfefeasfeiah^ ^omrateia Bbtira d’denture, m eonstroitpaK 1 arabe. Quant an a il esc Fadaptatiou graphique dc 1’occlusive laryogalc notee en arabe par la hamza. 

dejej"<fen^lai^cme3Ba6-eapu36eunem»-se compose dedeuxcon- ' Mais nap nitre difference apparaft Les langues sdmiriques ne connaissem pas le neutre. qui esc 
, sooBt^epas. «squ«^;s^®»ca2fcnt tiwv VoyeQe. -G^deOTtere-«t nisei jm r&irirp* quo les cot- ; .eocweattesfildans les langues raoderaes relies rallemand er Fanglais. En firangais. le name subsists 
, ^nq^ j/bcaifejues, elle <^KjoitoM largemeni a lidifSS- ‘ dans une categorie r&iduelle. dont le pronom on fat partie. 

tffegffl ™/tefo j^^\eq^ye«scgt-fwQip^.^snots,* pu cyi'.diversra fbnnes au sein d*uae mame- -:; Cependant. par d'autres aspects, les groupes semitique et indo-europfien s’avferent due fitrange- 
• fflgflfe-.'PBg cxemTgc?ter rafcmc- inai>£mt»pfiemig genfowr- gnyrat i w. fburpl eftfiancais |© ‘r mqnt proches. Le dual de riguenr an arabe par excmple. existaii en indo-europdca, mais a disparu 

e cette difference fni - dans une grande partfe des langues da groupe. D dtaii encore attest^ en grec archalque. dans des ter- 
te ;disata>2?bo; quete^tec fe^to , iT^^^%'Sfii6Cim'i^'sa^t.^.sa' ; ikHaiioiLr:Au VUIfemc steel© •' \ tttfriaisoos. lifts procbes de celles de F arabe (-ain). Par aiUeurs les deux groupes urilisent de la me me 
jsNmXL, appraprtee ft taaniftre prefixes et suffixes. Toutes ces similitudes se soar d’ail leurs avdrfies suffisautes pour per- 

.sgm^bafefoyc&f^ dtj^si quefoiuas siiixScs^injparavdirL Mfljg \ mettre aux lbforirimsoccidenlaux de s’inspirer laigemem de in lingmstique arabeJi 
iv- '.X':. ■ cv/V;?^<4•■'’■?:•■ >'i". '• .- ~ ’■■ v ! ' .•' • '■/ VSroniqne Abn-Nymeb 
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G’est la vie 

L'agenda fran^ais d'Amman 

Cinema 

Dans le cadre da Festival da Rim earoptSeu: 

Un air de famille. un film de Cedric KJapisch, couleur. avec J.-P. 
Bacri et A. Jaoui. Une reunion de famQle dans la banlieue pari- 
sieone tourne an psychodrame. 

Seances au Centre cnlturel royal le di mane he 13 dfcembre ft 
20b 00. 

Exposition 

Empremtes. 1’itmdraire photogmphique de Hugues Fontaine da 
Maroc ft la Turquie. Expo, dn 2 au 17 ddeembre au CCCL. 






diffusion par Internet du Jourdain. Au programhte r la chronique ammonite di 
Ppuf vous inscrire, adressez tout simplement un courtier electronique a : 


Paris fete 


Commemoration 

A • V 


le cinquantieme anniversaire de la 
n universelle des droits de l’homme 



A l*occasion du cinquantieme anniversaire de la Declaration universelle des droits 
de Vhomme , quatre ONG organisent a Paris une conference qui reste d’actualite. 


elO d&embre 1948, qua¬ 
ds huit fkats signent ft Paris 
Declaration universelle des 
>its de 1’homme. Un denu¬ 
de jour pour jour plus card, 
ur commfciorer cet 6vene 
mt historique, un sommet in- 
national des defenseurs des. 
)its de rhomme devait se te- 
' dans la c^tale ftanoise, an 
lais de ChaiDot (l'endroil 
ime o& la Declaration a £t£ 
gafie). Ce sommet est organi¬ 


st par Amnesty international 
(voir encadrd cd-dessous). la 
F£d6ration mtemationale des 
droits ^3e Fhomme, 

1’ association inWHUstiniml f 

“Quart monde” et Passociation 
France-Libertfe. Les 300 invi- 
t£s,- torn reprdsen Cants 

d’associations et cte mouve- 
ments de latte pour les droits de 
lapersonoe, devaient adopter la 
Declaration de Paris, un docu¬ 
ment appelant solennellement 
lesEtats et les^puveniements ft 


respecter le droit ft Paction pour 
la defense des droits de 
Fho mm e. En outre, cede M nou- 
velle** declaration ddnonce les 
pratiques et les dispositions des 
Beats qui eotzavent d'une 
maniftre ou d’une antre ce type 
(Tactions. En char les ddfen- 
seurs bendfident d6sormais 
d'uo “droit”, le droit ft la lutte 
en faveur des iddaux qui ont 
ptdsid£ ft la naissance de la 
Ddclaration de 1948. Et les ac¬ 
tons dc la conference ont mani¬ 


fest^ leur dfisir de voir ce drat 
inscrit dans les legislations na¬ 
tional es et imeroationales. 

En marge de la Declaration 
de Paris, le sommet non gou- 
vememental des droits de 
Fhomme adopters un “plan 
d’action" ayant pour but de 
promouvoir 1'aide aux ddfen- 
seurs des droits de la personne, 
leur permettant de faire con- 
naftre au mieux. et panout dans 
le monde, les dispositions de la 
Declaration de 4S. 











soiexitottit0fe( quiparvient afcs c^uflhi crabs de^-dsniete, .STdisaitipye--. “r... 

gm abbqtjtft cctte <»a^ss0^.pri5d^' 3e P£tat dfa} viola?;- -... 


De plus, en marge du som¬ 
met. le gouvemement franqais a 
organise de nombreuses cere¬ 
monies qui se sont d£rou]6es du 
7 au 10 decembre, et, venant de 
nombreux pays, des persoonali- 
t£s du monde politique et cultu¬ 
re] y om £ie conviees. Elies ont 
die inaugurees hmdi dernier par 
le president Jacques Chirac, 
Mary Robinson, ancienne pn5si- 
dente de la Rdpublique 
d'lriande et acmelleraent a la 
t&e du haul commissariat des 
Nations unies aux nSfugies, et 
Federico Mayor, le secretaire 
general de FUnesco. 

La “Reunion de Paris” dis- 
curera entre a litres des «droits 
de I'homme a I’aube du 
XXJtme siecle *, soulevant les 
nouveaux problSmes qui se po- 
sent en mati&re de droits de la 
personne. De nouvelles pro 
biematiques telles les nouvelles 
technologies .de P information, 
la biolthique, F education. 
I’environnement et le droit so¬ 
da! seront ainsi mises en valeur 
au corns des discussions. Une 
autre seance ddbattra des 
“droits de I’homme ft Fheure de 
la mondialisation". 

La cloture, ft laquelle assiste- 
ront Lionel Jospin, le premier 
minjstre fran^als. IKofi Annan, 
le s&n5taire gdndiral des Na¬ 
tions unies, ainsi que le laureat 
du Prix Nobel de la paix 98, 
fera une place importante ft la 
musique, aux arts plastiques, 
aux films de dndma, qui 
s’intdgreront aux cdr£raonies. 

Les difens eurs jordaniens 
des droits de I'homme ne seront 




pos en reste, et seront presents 
ft cede commemoration. Parmi 
eux. Najib Rash dan, president 
de F Organisation arabe des 
droits de Fhomme, ainsi que le 
president de l’Association jor- 
danierme des droits de Fhomme 
et Ram Husseini, journaliste au 
Jordan Tones, trfa engagde 
dans la lutte pour les droits de 
la personne et membre 
d’Amnesty International.■ 

Suleiman Sweiss 
est president de 

P Association jordanienne___ 

des droits de I'homme Le droit a TSducation, Tun des defis du prochain siecle 

Pendant la fete, I’actualite ne 
s’arrete pas 


Le Proche Orient sur la Toile 

L’universite, fer de lance 
de l’Internet regional 


. L f Egyptl£Q Hafez Aboy Saada 
vonlaitfiat: ft Paris cette serdmne pouf ce^ 
ldbror la Declaration universejte. Le seerf- 
fare g&feaf de^ I'Chganis^ion’^yptieune 

• des droits de Fhomme fOEDH) a &6 bra-' 
It^enKaa am&t£ manti 2 dfcenfire,. et a£t£ 
tib&£ le. 7,'au matin matin sons cahtiorc pas 
assez t6t.potir.lui pennedre d^tre ft fWs ft 

' ren^ps. Le pafqpet a, do sure roil ordonnfi 
■ttarrestcdwk dans les plas brefs.ddlais de 
Me Moustafa Zidane*, Pun des.avdcats de 
' I’QtDa Pins au Kffti, eq TsraSLplus de 2 
-pOO.PakstinienS d^emis par lBtai JaSbnau 
so sonttnis en grfeve de lafaim pour.exiger 

• Ipur ljberatiorK Or&vc de la farm 6gaJement, 
^Tarquie cettti fbia. oil 'plusieurs di-. 

■ Barnes de 'dirigeams et partisans, d'un parti. 
proMtide-apt laac^ Kerun-mduvmeait.de 
'trois jom pour protester contra. «/es pres- 
sionsjfeiTLtat tertS.dcHti.ils affirment fetrc 
.vktimes^ en relajxan avwTaffake Ocofatt. ■ 
Lie. chef knrde Abdnlhtb Ocahai, assign^ ft 
rfadanoe •en^Itatie, slest, quant it ltti, dii 
.. pr€t ft comparaStic devour un.tiibunalintef- 

Poliviques 


national.. En Airdrie, septpersonnes ont did 
ossassin&es et cinq Ueswes la semaine der- 
niftra, ft'TOJkm a Fouest d’Alger. poitant, 

- depms marda, ft plus’ de 70 mo ns et 
quelque-70 blesses fe bilan des attentats et 

. des massacres ft deux seroaines du d£bot 
‘ du ramadmt. En Chine, la police setnblaii 
' itttensffier dfes ie 6 ddeembre sa surveil¬ 
lance de Foppositioa d^roocrate qui 
.s'arganisait pour contesier Fanestatioc de 
trots de ses princrpaiix "cbefe de file. Au 
mains:sept ’ synqKfthisantsdu,Parti d£mo- 
’ crate chinois IPDC - interdh) ont encore 
. dte inteipellds pendant prfes de \ingt-quaire 
hemes avant d’etre nriacbfis samedi. Au 
. Kenya, des poKciers bqt dtd accusds de vi¬ 
ols, de hari^Inn^tFaaoiSKms « de vols 
aprfes an coup de .fflei contra des immi- 
, grants clnndestins, scion des habitants en 
’ cofee (TEascki^, Une banlieue de - Nairo¬ 
bi; S42 immigrants ctandestins oat dtd arr&- 
' VtfisJT *■ 

. Le Jourdain 

- (avec AFP, AP) 


« L’Islam est un systeme de vie ideal» 

Abdul LatifArabiyat, secretaire general du Front d*action islamiste, se confie au Jourdain sur les grandes 
questions de la politique jordanienne. Second volet de notre nouvelle rubrique. 


PartOUt dans le monde, les pre- 
miftres institutions ft s*&re affichfie - 
un site interne* ont && les univexsit£s. jgj teig 
Poussdes par le dynamisme de leurs 
dmdiants, par la vokuud des profes- ]jS|S» 
scurs de donner ft leur travaux une =£ 
notorifitfi Indfacndante des frontiftres, 
eDes ont t6t ftut de s’mtroduirc avec . gg« 
assiduitti dans le monde virtnel. Le 
Proche Orient, s'U n’est j«s en rastc, 
accuse un certain retard en la raatiferc I ~ 
et, si de nombreuses facultds ont dti- 8 0jrr 
xn rmais une vitrme on-line, rarcs sont | 
ceDes qui exploheni le nouveau mS- | 
dia avec dtscernemeut - ou tout au S g-S 
mains ne Fexploitent pas pleuncmerd- Sws 
Dans le Royaume Hach^ntite, les um- - 
versiftSs publiqoes ont souveait une 
certaine avancc en la matiftra sur les 
universitfc privfies. Scules deux' 
d’entre elles ont leur sites, 
TUnrverrshfi d'Amman (http:// Le site 

wwwjunman.edu) et rUmve rati fe^Mist 
7anp (http-7/w Pcuesti 

oniversity.edu). Les dem£v^W‘ i *sont 
bfitis sur les mSmi» ^imfeipes, con- 
si stant ft mettre ^■ttt.'j.figne les pro¬ 
grammes des. l’hjstoire de 

Finstitution, ^aS/ferftve pnSsentanan 
de tear loqati* avec en prime pour 
rUmversitfi ^e Zarqa une galene de ^ . 
photos rfvantageuses de Tttrtfineurarfg^^ , ‘ t:< ^ 
Fexnhiciuf ’ des bStiments. 
profoBctement different en 
condeote les imiversiuSs 
cenesTfhuversitd du V a sxao*m^ f^py 
/www.yu^du-jo) et TUu^^tf de 
JoRhoue fhtqj^/www.juja^^) qm 
capeodani propose tm safigifsites con- 
vivi^et irius nche que s«g.^nsoeurs- 
Qufflftt.ft FUniversite elle se 

carast&isc par un crypto^te intern^ 

dortt Tadresse 

n'abounx nolle part. Dej^ww core 
du Jourdain (le fteuye). ^;^^ 1 - 
t& :,d'An Najah .t&gtff-" ,/# 

dariewingJaoregon. edu/~al ^' 

najakhtnflX 1'Universite islantiqwftasy^; 

Gaza <W^M-ww.iugaza.edu> et 
celle de'*.’ Bethi&m (http:// 
www.bethlehcsnedu) proposen* °es 

sites sans aucunexsnginaUte, nombn- 
listes,et o& Ton neii^qo unefois. 

Mention particular© cepaWJPg 
fe site de TUmversttfi 
qui propose des pages rfffigto eft 
Jmguc francaise. ettpn a est t**™ 
powdtiplaire ft la redaction du Ion* 

5Sn fk journal). La seule umversitfi 





I ■ I ctansnx 

I gusttcas j 

BSa^*^-S!Sii3==SS=S^»- 

g gagsgs a ssss g R a&as 

Le site de VUniversitf de Birzeit, une rius- 
vitrine sur touts la 

’ 

' de la t£gion ft se dSSa^u-ar ngelle- 
ment du lot est ceUe de Bi^it qui of¬ 
fice un site ft la fois riche, sake, bean 
et engjagfi. En Hghe soot diftppoibles 
• ™jes ' informations ebneemam les 
^it^t«'«^l&aementSffl^:ls oigamsds ^t'sein 
S* (te^^v^^ ^ ^Mgend ade^ti e 

est iaatembfflC^isponible. Des j^li- 
cation^ffi^riicaclieiira en seizes 
sociale|g|5SB?ent Stre t£l£chargg$£ et 
arrivei^^^votie ordinateur au i^n- 
fortabje^fwmai Word 6.0C Fin damn, 

. si Fims^ttSine venr entreprem^ un 
vqyjflafo^Rainallab ou dans seft^nvi- 


[ est €gaft&fefflC^ispomble. Des p^li- 

' csaior^rja^^iextiiiems en sciences 

sociale|ppe^ent Stre tflddjarg^ et 
i arivei^^^ioae- ordinateur au^sn- 

fortabje/fottaai Word 6.0. Fin d^fin, 
.si FiEiK^nSiite vent ejitreprendr^ un 
s voytqg^^Umallab ou dans seft^nvi- 

t ron^^/conseils ppur le vq^genrs 

I • sc^t^fflement en ligne. UhSftie ce- 

gateau (tejft saybftreux, Ie 
^filfj^bse des pages eti'rEranqais el 

D&^^-.je saeN^Tuniversitd de 
Birzeu^'^pft^^bzmne un carrefour 
de la Palestine virtuefle et propose un 
' catalogue imprcssionnam de. liens 

vers -des rites isradfiens oq. palestini- 
ens, pas tous pertinenflr main ions 
utDes. Grfice ft e^b-'richesse http *Jl 
: birzeir.eduseulement la vi- 
,/ mstitutton, e’est bien. 

■- ^i^pffittf-.vitrine sur la Palestine qu’il 
s'agitjl 

Le Jourdain 


Le Jourdain : En quoi le 
Front d’action islnmiqne se 
demarque-t-il - on ne se d£- 
marque-t-fl pas- des autres 
partis d’opposition? 

Abdul Latif Arabiyat: Cl 
n'existe pas ft proprement par- 
ler, de divergences entre le FAI 
et les autres partis de 
Fopposition. Quant aux diffe¬ 
rences qui peuvent exister entre 
les diff6rents mouvements, 
dies relfrvent des convictions 
inteQectuelles de chacun, des 
modes de fonctionnement in¬ 
terne, et elles soot tout ft fait 
nattuelles. 

Quant ft nous, en tant que 
monvemem islamique, nous 
pensons que l’lslam est nn 
systeme de vie ideal qui nous 
permettra de rfsoudre nos 
problftmes. C’est la voic de la 
nffbrme que nous pteconisons. 
Quant aux autres partis de 
F opposition, ils ont chacun 
leurs propres convictions et 
ideologies. Cependant, nous 
exer^ons tous les mSmes ac¬ 
tions sur plusieurs plans. Nous 
avons cr66 ensemble plusieurs 
comites de soutien aux pays 
arabes menaces, telles r unite 
de soutien pour Jerusalem, ou 
enccae celle pour l'lrak,.. D y a 
ainsi une teelle unite dans la 
lutte contra la normalisation 
avec IsnteL 

Car malgte tout, nous avons 
des points communs ; nous 
somxnes tous consciems ties 
partis de Fopposition, NDLR) 
que la Jordanie se trouve dans 
une situation difficile et af- 
fironte actudlement une p^riode 
de ddfis ft ralever: libert£s indi- 
viduelles, systeme social et 
economique. 

Mais, si chacun a ses propres 
outils pour relever ces dtffis, 
nous avons ensemble 41abore la 
Confidence de Fqpposrtion 
pour adopter une strategic com¬ 
mune et colterante. 

Quelle est votre position 
SUT la paix israelo- 
jondanienne? Pensez qn’il 
faille reo^goderla paix? 

A ce sujet, notre position est 



« Le gouvemement 
a bloque une 
daxune de portes, 
pour en ouvrir une 
seule, par laquelle 
nous avons regu de 
Veau polluee » 

Abdul Latif Arabiyat 


claire : nous y sommes claim-. 
ment opposes. Nous sommes 
contre, et la Confidence de Ma¬ 
drid, et les Accords d'Oslo, et 
la paix isntelo-jordanienne, car 
nous sommes conscients 
qu’Israel a ddjft dlabort- un plan 
ft kmg terme qui comprand 
Foccupation extensive de la 
Jordanie. 

Les Isntehens u till sent ces 
traites afln de franchir des 
drapes et d'arriver ft leurs objec- 
tifs. D’ailleurs, aprfts quaere aos 
de paix, chacun res sent 1'dchec 
de ce traite. Car nombre de ses 
articles sont contraire ft Fintetet 
national. D'une maniftre gdnd- 
rale, les textes sont ft revoir, et 
le gouvemement doit les fiva- 
Juer ft leur juste mesura affn de 
demander leur modification. En 
ce qui nous conceme nous 
avons deja deraandd au gou- 
vemeroem d'entamer un dia¬ 
logue national conceraant cer¬ 
tains details du traite. Nous 
souhaiions vivemenl qu'ii don- 
nera ft ce dialogue la priorite 
qu’fl nterite car cel a est indis¬ 


pensable ft la sdcurite rationale. 

QoeDes grandes mesures 
sont sdon vous ndeessaires 
pour endiguer 

Faugmentation de la pauvre- 
te? 

Le problftme du chomage et 
de la pauvrete ont besoin d’une 
vraie etude, et d'une planifica¬ 
tion claire et ptecise abradant 
tous 1» aspects du ]xx>bteme. 
Le chdmage augmente de jour 
en jour et tomes les solutions 
proposes ft ce jour n'ont pas 
abrani ft des tesultats probants, 
bien au contraire. Je pense que 
dans ce domaine il est absolu- 
ment ndeessaire que le gou- 
vernement coop&re avec 
Topposftion afin d'adopter une 
teforme d'interSt national. 

D s'agit essentiellemem 
d’orienter la qualification des 
gems en fonotion des besoins 
du pays car le chdmage est 
comme un bassin qui se remplit 
d'eau qui, bloqude, ne petit 
s'dcoukr libremenL C’est pour- 
quoi il est ndeessaire de mettre 
en place une administration ri- 
gourause de “gestion de crise”. 

Pour endiguer la pauvret£, 
qui est un corollaire natural du 
chomage, il faut instaurcr une 
stabilite de Tdconomie et revoir 
le systeme dducatif. 


Que pensez vous de La poli¬ 
tique de Rb£ralisation de 
Tdcooomle? 

C’est Tune des causes de la 
souffrance du pays. On entend 
dire que pour surmonter la deg¬ 
radation Iconomique. il faut 
pratiquer une politique 
d'ouvertura sur les pays voisins 
et en particulier : Israel. Le 
gouvemement a ainsi bloque 
une dizaine de pones, pour en 
ouvrir une seule, par laquelle 
nous avons re9u de l'eau pol¬ 
lute. Nous subissons ainsi des 
influences et des pressions ex- 
terieures, je parte des entrap ris¬ 
es etrangftres contr616es par 
Foccidem et fe sionisme qui ne 
vculent qu 'exploiter les res- 
sources du pays. Selon nous, 
avant d'entrer dans 

1’inteniationaJisrae occidental, 
il nous faudrait entrer dans 
Fintemationalisme arabe. 

Que pensez vous de la situ¬ 
ation de la presse en Jorda¬ 
nie? 

Nous avons ptesente une loi 
substitutive tegissant la presse 
ou Parle ment actu elle mem ex¬ 
aminee par le Comite 
d'orientation nationale. Nous 
fcrons ulterieurament une ddc- 


Iaration sur les di tails de ec su- 
jet Mais la loi actuelle sur la 
presse nous semble etre un ob¬ 
stacle sur le parcours cteraocra- 
uqoe do pays. 

JUcemmenL des rameurs 
ont £voqu£ one dissociation 
eventnelle entre le FAI et le 
mouvement des Freres mn- 
suhnans. Qu'en est il ? 

Cette affaire a sou vent ete 
abordde avec mauvaise foi. et ii 
y a eu de nombreuses exagyra¬ 
tions. Si l'on prend les choses 
comme elles sont, je dirai 
qn’exposer une opinion qui 
difffere d’une autre n’est pas 
susceptible ne provoquer une 
dissociation. Au sein du 
mouvement islamique, nous 
croyons au pluralisms poli¬ 
tique. Nous avons un plan de 
travail trfcs clair et uts ptecis. et 
nous coop^rons ensemble en 
vue d'un projet commun. Mais 
la decision du mouvement isla¬ 
mique de boy cotter les der- 
nieres flections - une decision 
difficile ft prendre - a fait peris¬ 
er ft certains que le mouvement 
se dissociait des Fr&res musui- 
mans. Il n’en est rien : nos rela¬ 
tions soni bonnes a nous aliens 
dans le meme sens.H 

Pro pos recueillis 
par Youssef Aba-Saleh 


iFattx-fr^r^ oil freres miisulmans ? 


Lde Frorit d’action. islamique est ie 
. ' phxs grtind parti rrianriste jrarian^n. fi a 
c^ficteQeaneait. foncte en 1992, aprfts 


. Copsrd&fi. ft Toagii>c comme une £mida- 
tion du roctevenient des Freres mosuhnans. 
As’.- Ift. : pftrti- finest, qtarique. peu ditasch^.de 
I’oiganisaTioninspirattice srate ft des diver- - 
gsaScesfeirtns “dnEC £t “nxrf&tis”, coaccr- 
, Brai fe Ix^cdfcdcs.filecticKis ,de 1997. 

•V ''.en:199^:17 ?n«nbres (te Vassembtee-du 

r.J - . do' pait 

-.1 ^.qoe te mouvemraa n’ycait ; qpe l*une’'des 
- , y feoe de. l’o*^atnsaik)& des Fteres musu^ 
-iria^Sl'sei^e jd^f-que le front d’action 

g j^nK^Jt^’tdtthomiM: une vwx”. 

^ 3^ .igmibres du ctitmte fitida-v 


- teur, on trouve 24 professeurs d'university. 
.62 m&fecins, 25 avocats, 22 ingdnieurs ec. 
sur les raize femmes qu’ii comprand, six 

, exercent nne activity professlrauielie. 
moyen des membres fbndateuis est 
ygajement saoprenant, puisque ptes de la 

OKritiifi oat entre 25 et 40 ians. 

- Ses grandes orientations s'appuiem sur 
ale stnaien des institutions retigbeuses*. Ie 
*reqfbpcemeni_ du dispomtf sicurisaire et 

■ la preparation dupaysd une confrontation 
aveci’Etm H€bfeu»,'le «T ravail d la rfati. 

, ration tle I'imiti arabe*. ta eiutfe contre 
toutes les 'formes de corruption*,' 
^«rapplication des prindpes: tie t’lslam d 
J'Sconomie nanonale*M 

. Le Jourdain 
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Sulayem wins 11th Rally Crown 
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By Abdul Hamid Addasi 

Special to the Star 

SPORTS FAN'S -tei their chairs, prepared 
ihe pup corn and pul on their TV sets. 
The big event is about to begin. It's time 
for the 13th Asia Games, which started 
this week in Bangkok. 

Jordanian athletes are ready to take 
part in the competition. A number of 3S 
athletics are taking part in 11 individual 
sports. 1 wonder where the Jordanian bas¬ 
ketball team will be in all this? 

1 was 12-\ears-old when I first wit¬ 
nessed the achievement* of Jordan that 
came fourth in Basketball competition in 
the 1980 Asian Games, which was held 
in Korea. I still remember Jordan's mutch 
against the Koreans. 

We were two points ahead...till the.last 
two minutes, when they won the match 
supported by their spectators by only 


four points margin 9S-94. 

It was the best result achieved against 
S. Korea, the current Asian champions. 

The image now is much different, a 
group of talented players who don't have 
a professional coach, unfit Ill I ling results 
in the Arab and Asian championships, 
bad management, and some personal 
interests that affect our national team's 
reputation, which we had in the past 
years. 

As Jordan's Basketball team is prepar¬ 
ing itself for the next Pan Arab Games, 
which are to be held in Amman next 
year, vve hope that the Jordanian Basket¬ 
ball Federation will rectify the game's 
truck, and put the gold medal as a pri¬ 
mary goal. I hope that they would remind 
us of the first Arab achievement, where 
Jordan defeated Iraq to clinch the 5th 
Pam Arab Games title in Morocco in 
1985.B ; ? 


^Pan-Arab Games update 

15-31 August 1999 ^ 




m?*-- 




Park Hee-Kang of Korea blocks a kick 
from Jordan's Mohammed Flah in the 
Fin Weight men's taekwondo quarter - 
finals of the 13th Asian Games. Flah was 
defeated at the end. 


Jordanian athletes marching on 

• Thirty-eight Jordanian athletes in 11 individual games will participate in the .Asian Games starting 
this week in Bangkok. Thailand. Jordan will participate in the fields of Judo. Karate. Taekwondo. 
Swimming. Boxing. Athletics. Weight-lifting, Bowling. Squash. Gymnastics and shooting. 

Jordanians arc hoping that some athletes would clinch medals in Bangkok including the golden Boxer 
Mohammed Abu Khadejah and some ofthe the Taekwondo team members. 

Jordanian Football in action once again 

• Jordan's Football National Team is ready for action. The team will participate in the 1st Arab Cup 
indoor competitions. The Arab Cup mined this week in Egypt. Jordan wa* placed in Group B with 
Algeria. Morocco and Libya. Other groups included Egypt. Somalia. Palestine and Sudan. 

Jordan's National Football team—ihe Pan Arab Games title-holder—failed in moving to Arab Cup 
Semi-Finals held in Doha, three months ago 

Hamdan threatens to resign from Asian Federation 

• Sari Hamdan. president of the Jordanian Handball Federation threatened to resign fmm the Asian 
Federation if his national team does not receive the proper treatment having qualified for the next 
World Cup to be held in Egypt next year. "There was a complete disregard of internal regulations, if 
that continues, we have no choice but to freeze membership in the Asian Handball Federation 
tAHF).” Hamdan said at a pres*; conference. Jordan was disqualified from reaching the World Cup 
Finals after crossing off Bahrain's results in the West Asian qualifiers held in Dammam. Saudi .Ara¬ 
bia. Kuwait replaced Jordan and joined Saudi Arabia to participate in the next World Cup. 

Fokasheen to be sacked 

• Jordanian Football Federation is about to cancel the contract of the Yugoslavian coach Fokasheen. 
This is because the national team has failed to win the latest mutches for the Arab Cup. Fokasheen has 
already earned more than S60.000 for the last three months for services rendered in training the 
national team. However, the team showed poor performance and failed to move to the semi finals of 
the late Arab Cup held in Doha. 
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DUBAI—Mohammed bin 
Sulayem maintained his dom¬ 
inance of the Dubai Interna¬ 
tional Rally last Friday by 
winning his home event for 
the -1Jth time in 14 years, 
while fellow UAE driver 
Sheikh Abdullah A1 Qasimi 
clinched his First Middle East 
success. 

Completing an emphatic 
st art-lo-finish victory. 

Sulayem rounded off his 
tenth Middle East Champion¬ 
ship winning season in Style 
to underline his supremacy in 
the regional series 

And Al Qasimi made it a 
UAE championship double, 
finishing fourth overall to 
overtake Aussie and Ron 
Cremen and clinch the Mid¬ 
dle East Group N title for 
production cars. 

After recording the fastest 
times in 13 of the event’s 16 
special stages, the Arab 
World's No. 1 driver was 
first back to the Rally HQ, at 
the Al Bustan Rotona Hotel, 
seven minutes and 35 sec¬ 
onds clear of his closest, 
challenger. UAE's Rashid bin 
Ghurab. 

“It was a very good rally 
for me." he said'. “I love the 
new stages. They made it 
very easy for people to go 
and watch. I'm very happy 


for Ford that we won six out 
of six events this year to 
keep our 100 percent record 
through the season." 

Ghurb completed a mem¬ 
orable performance to finish 
second, powering Sulayem a s 
former Ford Escort Cosworth 
ahead, of Al Qasimi in the 
tenth stage and then moving 
past Michel Saleh in the 14th 
stage for the.nmners-up spot. 

While Sulayem cruised to 
victory. Ghurab set the fast¬ 
est times - on . two stages 
today, increasing the pres¬ 
sure on Saleh as the route 
took them from Dubai Creek 
and the Marmon district into 
the AI-Dbaid area for the 
first time. 

And as Ghurab turned up 
the heat, be snatched second 
place when the LTAE-based 
Lebanese driver suffered a 
puncture and stalled, his 
engine .after a titanic 
struggle. 

There was no catching 
Sulayem. whose Ford World 
Rally Car 

remained in total control to 
earn his 46lh international 
victory, enhancing his status 
os the world's most success¬ 
ful driver in FIA champion¬ 
ship rallying. 

Dubai Ports Authority and 
Jebel Ali Free Zone were the 


official sponsors, with Danka 
Kodak official suppliers of 
photocopiers, .and Emirates 
computers official suppliers 
of computers. Ghazal AL 
Wadi Towing Services (GTS) 
also provided vital support. 

The biggest smile of die 
day belonged ro A] Qasimi, 
who finished one place ahead 
of his season-long rival Cre¬ 
men in fifth to clinch the 
Group N title- and complete a 
UAE clean sweep of the lead¬ 
ing four places io the Dubai, 
event. 

Trailing the 1996 Group N 
champion by just one point 
going into the Dubai Rally, 
Qasimi took advantage of 
home knowledge to finish 
with a comfortable six- 
minute cushion and decide 
one of the. most dramatic bat¬ 
tles ever seen for a Middle 
East rally title. 

*Tm very pleased; winning 
my first Middle East title is a 
' new feeling," said' Qasimi. 
There was high drama in the 
chase for the region’s For- 
mala Two crown, with Near- 1 
cboiis overcoming - horren¬ 
dous mechanical problems to 
crawl across the finish line to 
clinch the title. 

Second day casualties 
included Austrian veteran' 
Rudi Stahl, who was forced 


to retire on the day's second 
stage when his Audi engine 
burst into flames. 

the historic cars' onlv sec¬ 
ond-day starter, a Ford GT 
350 driven by Paul Kane, bat¬ 
tled its. way to' the finish to 
pave the way for the new cat¬ 
egory to blossom in next sea¬ 
son’s . Middle East 
.Championship. 

Results:' 

1. M.Sulayem /R.Morgan 
(UAE/IRU Ford Escort 
Cosworth 2:18:36 

2. R.Ghurab/TBA (UAE) 
Ford Escort Cosworth 
2:26: Tl 

3. M. Saleh/A.A 1-Ghaziri 
(UAE) Toyota.Celica 2:27:03 

;4. A-Al Qassimi/G.Khoury 
(UAE) Mitsubishi Lancer 
2:30.50 

5. • R.Cremen/J.Rabbet 

(A US) Mitsubishi Lancer 
2:37:02 . 

6. B.Bustami/A-AI Hasan 
(HKJ) - Mitsubishi Lancer 
2:48:10 ■ ' 

7. RJFeghali/S.Steir (RL) 
Seat Ibiza 3:06:15 

8. S.Steur/G.Reek (UAE) 
Ford. Sierra’. Cosworth 
3:08:03 . ' • 

9. M.Osman/TBA-<UAE) 
Mitsubishi Galant 3:11:59 

10. F.Buscami/J.Orfali 
(HKJ) ToyotaCclica 3:12:34 


Tunisia s 

Esperance 
completes 

sweep, wins 
Cup 
Winners 
Cup 

LUANDA—T uni-dan 
club Esperance com¬ 
pleted a record clean 
sweep of African titles 
after drawing 1-1 wjjf* 
Angolan militate outfit 
Premiers Agosto Sun¬ 
day to HFt the Cup 
Winners Cup. 

The North Africans 
won the final 4-2 on 
aggregate following 3 
3-1 first-leg victory In 
Tunis two weeks ago. 

Prolific scorer 

Makelc Vsilulu put 
Premiere ahead after 
42 minutes at a pocked 
Citaddu Stadium and 
Mdliti levelled with 
three minutes left. 

Esperance won the 
1994 Champions Cup 
mow League). 1995 
Super Cup and 1997 
African Football Con¬ 
federation fC'AK) 

^_ J 
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Brief reports of German first 
division soccer matches 

Eintracht Frankfurt! I» Schalke 04 
( 2 ) 

Dutch defender Marco van Hoogda- 
lem put struggling Schalke in front in 
the 21st minute and play maker Sven 
Kmetseh added another goal in the 
38th minute. 

With 10 minutes left new signing 
Jan-Age Fjonoft. helped by a blunder 
from Sehaike's young goalkeeper Oli¬ 
ver Reck, reduced the arrears for pro¬ 
moted EimrachL 

Bayer Leverkusen (3) VfL 
Wolfsburg (0) 

Germany striker Ulf Kirsten opened 
the scoring from close range in the 21st 
minute and made it 2-0 with a header 
from a comer five minutes later. Bra¬ 
zilian midfielder Ze Roberto raced into P , 
the box to score the’home side’s third 
goal nmstfiHiwfcs 

Leverkusen joined Bayern on 35 points 
and seized the league lead on goal 
difference. 


fie 


VfB Stuttgart (3>Hamburg SV (1) 
Hamburg SV took the lead with a 
uerful- shot from 20 meters by raid- 
elder and captain Bernd Hoilerbach in 
the 37th minute. Nigerian striker Jona¬ 
than Akpoborie levelled just before 
halftime. He scored two more goals in 
the second half to end a worrying 
string of five league matches without 
defeat, just one day after coach Win- 
fried Schaefer resigned. 

Nuremberg (21 Hansa Rostock (2) 
Hansa Rostock managed a draw 
thanks to a goal from Nigerian Victor 
Agali four minutes from time. 

Two goals from Macedonian Sasa 
Ciric in the 21st and 42nd minutes 
respectively gave Nuremberg a 2-0 
lead Frenchman Abder Ramdane 
reduced the arrears shortly before 
halftime. 

VfL Bochum (2) Bayern Munich 1 2) 
Bayern snatched a draw with a pen¬ 
alty "by Thomas Strunz two minutes 
from rime. 

Bochum had taken a 2-1 lead a few 
seconds earlier through veteran striker 
Stefan Kuntz. also from the penalty 
spoL 

Bochum opened die scoring after 
three minutes with a thunderous shot 
from just outside the penalty area by 
Norben Hofmann. But Bayern levelled 
just seconds before the break through a 
spectacular volley from 18 metres by 
striker Cars ten Jancker. 

Brief reports of Italian first divi¬ 
sion soccer matches 

Lazkxl l Ju vent us (0) 

Juventus were facing their first real cri¬ 
sis for years . after the champions suf¬ 


fered their third league defeat in four 
games in a 1-0 home upset against 
Lazio. 

Juventus fell seven points behind 
league leaders Fiorentina. raising major 
doubts about the Turin club. 

Juventus, who have not won a league 
game since November I and appear lost 
without injured striker Alessandro Del 
Piero, were floored by an 81st minute 
strike by Lazio's Chilean ace Marcrio 
Salas. 

Portuguese midfielder Sergio Concei- 
cao sent over a fiee-kiclc, Salas chested 
the ball down and lashed it post Morgan 
De Sanctis, Juventus' second reserve 
goalkeeper making his debut in the 
SerieA. 

Lazio, who beat Juventus 2-1 in Iast_ 
summer’s kalian Super Cup in Turin, 
are the only dub to have won at the 
Deile Alpi stadium this year. 

The result wfl] also be a hammer 
. blow; to. juventus confidence as they 
‘ prepare^ y for^.'fffldijesday's European 
CKampibns league 'tie against Rosen¬ 
borg, and to their faint chance of reach- • 
ing the quarter-finals. 

Inter MflanCl) Vfcenza(I) 

Inter Milan made a miserable start to 
their first league match tinder new 
coach Mircea Lucescu, conceding a 
penahy in the 21st minute when skipper 
Giuseppe B ergo mi and Francesco 
Colonnese stopped Pasquale Lidso. 

Luiso converted the spot-kick, 
although his team had already missed 
five scoring chances as Inter straggled 
to coordinate their game - managing 
only one shot at goal in the first half. 

However, there was no shortage of 
drama in the second with Later's Niger¬ 
ian defender Taribo West, furious at 
being substituted by Frenchman Mick- 
ael Silvestre in ihe 51st minute, pulling 
off his jersey and throwing it at the new 
Romanian coach. 

Vicenza had defender Nicola Diliso 
sent off for a second bookable offense 
in the 65th minute but Inter had Chilean 
Ivan Zamorano dismissed just three 
minutes later for kicking Massimo 
Beghetto. ' 

Ronaldo ended a 28-day league 
absence by corning on as a substitute . 
for French midfielder Benoit Cauet. 
And it was Lucescu's substitutes who 
saved the day in the second minute of 
injury-time. 

Ronaldo struck a free-kick against 
the Vicenza wall, the ball ran free and 
Silvestre slotted it home - despite furi¬ 
ous claims from the home side that the 
Frenchman was offside. Vicenza fin¬ 
ished with nine on the field. Marco 
Schenardi getting his marching orders 
in the fourth minute of injury time. 

AC Milan (3jUdinese (0) 

AC Milan coach Alberto Zaccheroni 
and German striker Oliver Bierhoff 
meanwhile celebrated a resounding vic¬ 
tory over their old dub, Udinese. 




Leonardo, who, later r went, off to a 
standing ovation, also, eased the .per¬ 
sonal crisis faced by Biethoff-the Serie. 
A’s top scorer with Udinese last season 
- setting iip'.his. first league'gjctel since- 
October4. . ' 

Elsewhere, Venezia beat Cagliari 
with an own goal, ffacenza drew 0-0 
with EmpoE and Salernitana finished.2- 
2 with Bari. 

Fiorentina are three points clear at the 
top, ahead of AS Roma and Parma, who 
all played on Saturday^ 

Fiorentina (1) Bologna (6).” 

Gabriel Batistuta’s 12tii goal-in .12 
league games was enough to give the 
league leaders a vital 1-0 win and end 
Bologna’s run of 16 unbeaten matches. 
Giuseppe Signori and Swede Rennet 
Andersson both came close to giving 
Bologna a point. 

AS Roma (5) Perugia (1) 

Roma were trailing at the interval but 
hit five in the second half to aid the day 
as the highest scoring side in the Italian 
first division this season. Teenager Dan- 
iele Conti scored his first goal in Serie 
A but also earned his second dismissal 
of the season after 66 minutes. 

French first division reports 

. Sochaux (0) Lorient (Ij 

Lorient, which has a better road 
record than its home marie, won for the 
third time to leap two places off the bot¬ 
tom. Yannick Fischer scored early on 
after Socbaux’s ex-Pais St. Germain 
goalie failed to hold a free kick on an 
icy pitch in a steady snowstorm;. . 

RC Lens (3) Strasbourg (0) 

Czech Vladimir Smicer' put" Lens,. 
beaten l-Q at Bordeaux last weekend, . 
ahead shortly niter the interval Ghana 
midfielder Alex^Nyatko followed five, 
minutes later with his first goal tor die 
dub and Eloi Wagueau completed the 
rout with his seveudzof the season. 

Paris St Germain (0) Touloosc (0) 

PSG strikers Marco Simone and 
AdaHton both put the bafl in the net in 
the second half but had their efforts dis¬ 
allowed for being offside. Toulouse 
goalkeeper Teddy Richer! saved well 
from right back Jimmy Algeriho. 


Nantes (2 1 Bastia (0) 

Striker Frederic Da Rocha scored 
twice in the second half to give Nantes 
their second successive victory against 
10-man Bastia. The Corsicans had mid¬ 
fielder Patrick Moreau sent off in first 
half injury time for a dangerous tackle 
on winger Olivier Moritenubio. 

Montpellier (2) Le Havre <0) 

Veteran defender Franck Silvestre 
scored two superb goals in the space of 
11 minutes. He headed a Lament Rob- 
«rt free kick over the goalkeeper, and 
under-the bar, then curled u free kick 
.over the wall and inside the near too 
corner. . . 

Metz (0) Rennes (0) 

Rennes goalkeeper Christ ophe 
R*vault denied Metz with some good 

32 *5 home side’s final 

Jffbrtfirara 1 ugoslav Vladan Lukic hit 
. me past. 

Monaco (3) Nancy (0) 

fm^h^!k£ aV r < L Trezegael smick his 
fourth double of the season for Monaco 

™th goals either side of halftime to take 
^erian Victor 
^ etween from the 
Na ^y keeper Frederic 
Koux denied Trezeguet a hat-trick. 

AJ Auxerre (1) Olympic Marseille 

unbS^^.v?™ 01 * aved Auxcme’s 

S&w* recwd '' ith •p“- 

— — off 

Blanc who j "ne. Laurent 

league title A '“ em 10 

pur M ^ Ufe - 

&S(D Lyon (2) Gimndhs 

Half 

Vikash Dborason Cyve g ,ia and 
ble double in «uir a remarka- 
by again beafine rfl ss j ve borne mutches 

two weeks ago 0IY over MarseiUe 

Zt ft *.«*»* 

wi,,0rd - 
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Celebrating three decades since the creation of 
the computer ‘mouse 9 : 

’s right-hand tool 



MOUSE is the human 
: device designed to pro¬ 
vide a natural, intuitive. Jink'' 
bdween people and computers. 

The amuse was created three 
decades ago by a scientist called 
Engelbert and members of liis 
historic team who, on § Decem¬ 
ber. 1968. presented the first 
public demonstration of . tbe 
com puter roony- 
R operated with eady ver¬ 
sions of a graphical user inter¬ 
face (GUI) displaying editing, 
integrated text and ' graphics, 
byper-doenments,.and two-way 
video conferencing at the Amer¬ 
ican Federation of Information 
Processing Societies’ Fall Joint 
Computer Conference in San 
Francisco. . ' . ' u. 

The mouse was first adopted 
by Apple Computer, 
-n by other companies like. 
Hewlett-Packard and IBM. - 
Today, tbe mouse has devel¬ 
oped enormously and leads die 
pointing devices. In fact,-today 
there are tens of types of new 
pointing devices that are based 
on the same innervation of the 
mouse. Track-balls, track-points 
(in notebooks), wireless pointers 



and .many- more .devices have 
emerged that arr. making ft even 
easier for people to utilize the 
large potential of the information 
age. Every development in the 
field of computers since the 
early nineteen eighties has been. 
drivm^bQei-way.or another, by 
the mouse.: . 

In -1985, as the mouse began 
to gain broader acceptance, a 
classic square-shaped- three- 
button mouse was introduced.' 


Today, leading moose manufac¬ 
turers -like Logitech produce 
approximately six mice per sec- 
raid. Graphical User Interfaces 
like die Mac Operating System 
and Windows would be impossi¬ 
ble without the mouse. The 
Internet's Web interface would 
be difficult to imagin e today 
without tbe mouse. 

Even within specialized func¬ 
tions of graphic arts and publish¬ 
ing. Tbe mouse has become an 
artists’ pen, which slides on a 
pad and provides all sorts of 
powers previously never availa¬ 
ble to artists and designers. 
Some mouse manufacturers 
believe that they are still begin¬ 
ning to discover the richness of 
the interface and the significance 
. of moose technologies. It was 
Doug Engelbart's invention that 
provided a human-computer 
interface and its potential that 
have significantly shaped our 
corporate mission—to enhance 
tire computing experience by 
continually ./ expanding and 
enhanc ing the interface between 
the analog world where we live 
and the digital wodd of informa¬ 
tion. ■ 


V.90 modems speed-up access 


THE PROBLEM of 56Kbps 
standards is becoming a thing of 
thepast in the wodd of modems. 

Finally, it. looks Eke -V.90 
Rodents are set-to solve user 
problems and deliver the speeds 
est performance to be expected 
from a dial-up modem. 

A V.90—wtricb k also a 56K 
modem—is rite'best option far 
swift surfing ~ and zippy 
downloads. 

With' ___ 

modems on the horizon, this 


couM be the last dial-up modem 
type you’ll ever need. 

Future modems will depend 
on software more tban bardware 
which will change tire nature of 
cammunication protocols; This 
is necessary to beat the bottle¬ 
necks.of speed that dial-up 
modems cannot surpass. 

As communication infrastruc¬ 
tures develop, so wil] tbe 
modems.' ’ p*: 

anL ose>«Wty^4w:njtt 
through to. the next..stage! 



Internet security & Web 
scaling from CISCO 


FEW ORGANIZATIONS are 
aware of how to connect to 
the Internet safely or how a 
company’s Internet costs 
relates to its network 
infrastructure. 

Cisco Systems is playing a 
leading role in educating 
organizations all over the 
huddle East regarding Inter¬ 
net security and web scaling. 

As more and more compa¬ 
nies connect to the Internet and 
plan to participate in e- 
comraezee or make company 
intranets available to external 
users, the need for scalable, 
secure Internet solutions 
increases. 

Internet awareness is sweep¬ 
ing the Middle East as busi¬ 
nesses discover the benefits of 


doing business on tbe Internet. 

Any organization planning 
to connect to the Internet must 
consider several key issues: 
performance, scalability and 
security. Cisco Systems offers 
a range of integrated network 
solutions to connect local area 
networks—or intranets— to 
the Internet safely and cost- 
effectively. 

As business usage of the 
Internet becomes more wide¬ 
spread, network performance 
also becomes a corporate pri¬ 
ority. Network users that can¬ 
not connect to tbe Internet 
effectively can waste a great 
deal of company time and 
longer download times can 
translate into higher communi¬ 
cations costs. 


Cisco Seminar is also dedi¬ 
cated to Web Scaling, whicb 
aims to ensure that your Inter¬ 
net connections and websites 
can cope with the traffic. 

'Caching’, 'load balancing' 
and 'global scalability' are all 
topics covered in the seminar. 

Cisco Systems relies heav¬ 
ily on business conducted 
over the Internet and the com¬ 
pany is expected to sell more 
than $5 billion worth of prod¬ 
ucts and services over the 
Internet this year, or more 
than 50 percent of its 
turnover. 

Through automating sales, 
information delivery and busi¬ 
ness processes using the Inter¬ 
net. Cisco has also saved more 
than S500 million in costs. ■ 


News update 


Microsoft Office 2000 
• When Office 2000 hits the 
retail shelves in the second 
quarter of 1999. it will contain 
the biggest upgrade yet to 
Microsoft Corp’s office appli¬ 
cation suite. It will also be the 
first version that's thoroughly 
integrated with the Internet and 
will include a new version of 
Microsoft’s Internet Explorer 
Web browser—a component 
already tightly integrated with 
Windows. More than any other 
software package. Office 2000 
blurs the lines between the 
operating system, the browser, 
and your applications. 

When the final product is 
ready to ship, a Standard ver¬ 
sion of the Office 2000 suite 


will also be available, contain¬ 
ing only the first four of the 
applications listed above. A 
Small Business version 
includes Excel, Outlook, Pub¬ 
lisher, Word, and small- 
business tools, and a Profes¬ 
sional version adds Access, 
PowerPoint, and PowerDraw. 


Sector Financials Y2K. 

The package enables compa¬ 
nies to implement Y2K- 
compliani accounting systems 
wi thin 60 davs. 


Oracle Y2K solution 
within two months 
• Oracle announced additions 
to its Year 2000 packages, 
which deliver effective solu¬ 
tions to public organizations. 

Oracle is extending tbe avail¬ 
ability of its general-purpose 
bundle, which meets special¬ 
ized requirements. The product 
is called FastFroward Public 


AOL-Netscape deal 
affects Microsoft trial 
• Microsoft is using America 
OnLine's (AOL) purchase of 
Netscape as pan of its defense 
against the Justice Department 
case, as Microsoft believes that 
such deals strengthen its com¬ 
petition and make monopoly 
unlikely. Also, Sun’s recent 
agreement with AOL which 
even puis more Microsoft com¬ 
petitors in one trench! The com¬ 
ing weeks wil! show what all 
this means for the case. 


A ‘ToughBook’ you can drive over! 


PANASONIC HAS introduced 
an amaring notebook com¬ 
puter range, called the Tough- 
Book, whicb can actually 
bounce off the floor without 
being damaged. 

It is resistant to fluids spill¬ 
ing all over it—there is no 
problem with pouring a whole 
pot of coffee on the screen and 
keyboard. 

In fact, it could be run over 
by a large car and still survive. 
R is simply amazing. While 
other manufacturers are trying 
to make their notebooks thin¬ 
ner and lighter, Panasonic 
introduced the ToughBook in a 
bulky, suite-case like cover. 

" With the case closed, it can 


challenge all the forces of 
nature. It comes with 32MB of 
RAM, expandable to 96MB. It 
includes a graphics accelerator 
and offers the normal selection 
of pons. The ToughBook offers 
an impressive battery life of 2 


; W"\ 
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The ToughBook ‘under the wheel y 


hours and 51 minutes! The 
Panasonic ToughBook comes 
in a number of models includ¬ 
ing the CF-25. 35, 45 and 71. 
The CF-71, which is the top of 
the range, includes an Intel 
Mobile Pentium II processor, a 
full magnesium alloy case and 
handle, spill resistant key¬ 
board and touch-pad and a 
shock-mounted hard disk 
drive. Of course, all models 
have the same shock- 
resistance and alloy case. 

The ToughPad has to be 
seen to be appreciated. It rep¬ 
resents a new wave in note¬ 
books. Whether it’s type wil 
catch bn or not remains to be 
seen. ■ 
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Web advertising problems 
& opportunities 



THE INTERNET revolution has turned most of the rules of 
business upside down. Today, customers from all over the 
world can get full information on your company or products 
while in their house, in a coffee shop or even on the way to 
visit their mothers (.using a notebook computer hooked up to 
tbe Internet by a GSM phone connection)! 

What's more, there are so many people cm the Internet. It is 
impossible to ignore the power of this medium. For advertis¬ 
ers, the Interact remains an enigma. 

Nobody knows for sure bow effective 
advertising on the Internet is and it 
seems that the main problem is the 
huge difference in tbe nature of the 
Internet as media, when compared to 
TV, radio and print media. Why is 
this? Well, because of the concept of 
'information overload’ and because of 
die ability to ignore advertising 
known as ‘selective attention’; 
whereby a visitor to a Web page may 
consciously notice every aspect of the 
page, bat ignore the advertisement ban¬ 
ner! Malting Internet advertising work for 
you can be a very frustrating process. Imagine the 
agony suffered by those selling Internet advertising! 

Some interesting statistics, published a number of months 
ago. show that some 16 percent of all people who visit your 
Web page read it word-for-word. Such concentrated attention 
should be capitalized on and increased. Some useful tips are to 
include important points in bold or highlighted font styles. The 
page design should flow with the text A layout that has 
proved successful is known as the ‘inverted pyramid’ by 
which the conclusion of an argument or statement is presented 
first—pretty much like a headline—and then more detail fol¬ 
lows. Now that should be an eye catcher, at least for those 
interested in the topics covered by your Web page. 

A frightening statistic shows that over 90 percent of visitors 
to a typical Web site never click on the advertising! Shocking 
isn't it. This means that out of every 10.000 visitors less than a 
hundred actually click on the advertisements. 

Tbe problem is that most Web site publishers/operators 
depend on advertising revenue to survive. Well, another 
frightening statistic states that only 0.01 percent of Web sites 
cover the costs with advertising revenues. So. the picture 
doesn't look to rosy at all. 

Hoe there is a need to be very, very creative. First, you 
have to be creative enough to create a very eye-catching 
advertisement Second, you need to profile the typical visitor 
of the site and what his/her interests are; then place advertis¬ 
ing for relevant products and services. For example, a com¬ 
puter magazine site is an ideal place to advertise new 
modems. This will give your advertising clients better results, 
meaning they will renew their advertising. What’s more, you 
wil] actually get a higher percentage of click-through than nor¬ 
mal; amply because the information offered by your adver¬ 
tisement burner is equally as important to the visitor as is the 
rest of the page. This is basically the rule: deliver an info- 
advert that is needed. Focus on advertising products relevant 
to tbe site's content and always be creative seeking to grasp 
attention. 

Tlie issue of Web advertising is very, very important Pic¬ 
ture this: You typically spend two to three hours a day in front 
of a TV, which is a very important advertising medium. 

How many hours a day do you access the Internet If it is 
around two hours, then advertisers should be spending as 
much on Web advertising as they are cm TV advertising. Ima¬ 
gine thal!M 
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Sbmalsani - Adli Center 


Many villas and 
apartments-for rent 
and sale. Furnished 
- and unfurnished . 

For more information calk 

Abdoun Real Estate 

. 5920605/5920609/079-30007 

Websites 

wWw.abdoun.com.jo 


Call Us 
Now 
5510427 
5510428 
5510429 


Amwn TdL 56222^0 
P.OJtat. 9483 Fax. 5682434 
Tdex. 23S88 Darotl Jo 
Meal Residence for 
Expatriaus&l 





Family 


Box 

Boston fried Chicken 

□12 pieces of chicken 
f regular & spicy) 

□ 4 crinkle-cut fries 

□ 1 coleslaw 

□ 1 liter pepsi 

□ 4 pieces of bread. . 

lyJDMW' 


Free d^liv.ery;vervice. CaH.Swpiriyati i.Tel; .586.3955 S363 1 3S). i 
or Al Madinah A! Munawarah street (T>1; 55 ! 856 J .'5535430}. { 


To advertise in 
this place please 
call the marketing 





Airline 

Telenhone I 

Air France 

5666055/5667824 

Air Algerie 

5688301 

Air Canada 

4630879 

Air India 

5688301 

Airlanka 

5682144) 

Al Yemen Airlines 

4*53691 

Alitalia 

4625203 

American Airlines 

5669068 

Austrian Airlines 

5693845 

British Airways 

5828801 

British Mediterranean 

5682145 

British Midland 

5694801 

Cathay Pacific 

4653619/2 

Cyprus Airways 

5670267/5670493 

Egypt Air 

4631X111 

Emirates Airlines 

4643341 

Gulf Air 

4653613 

Iberia 

4637827 

Japan Airlines 

4630879 

KLM 

5655267 

Korean Airlines 

5662236 

Kuwait Airlines 

569(1144 

Lufthansa 

5601744 

MEA 

4636104 

Olympic Airlines 

568214a 

Pakistan Inti Airlines 

4625981 

Philippine Airlines 

4640201 

Qatar Airways 

5684526 

Royal Jordanian (H.D.) 

5607300 

RJ (Flight Info.) 

08-53200 

RJ (Sales) 

5663525 

JRJ (Reservations) 

567R321 

.Royal Wings 

4875201/5 

Saudia 

4639333 

Turkish Airlines 

4659102 


A LEBANESE SUPER STAR 

IS NOW IN AMMAN 
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Arab-Muslim 
stereotypes in 
‘their eyes’! 


By Rasheed Al Roussan 

Special to The Star 

IMAGINE THIS scene from Anthony Mingnella's 
The English Patient: A German soldier orders a 
Muslim nurse to cut off the fingers of a traitor. 
“You see. 

when some¬ 
one commits 
adultery' in 
Islam, they 
kill him. Or 
do they cut 
his hand? 

No. I think 
they do that 
when you 
steal, right?" 
says the Ger¬ 
man soldier. 

Another 
scene takes 
place when a 
British sol¬ 
dier ridicules an Algerian worker, where he offers 
him food as if he was a dog. 

Now, try to picture True Lies (1994). which is 
among James Cameron's famous movies, where ter¬ 
rorism is the core of the movie. Arnold Shwartzin- 
ager is the anti-terrorist hero who devours Muslim 
Iranians in a bloody battle of virtue! 

Now try to co back with your memory' a few 
years ago. where Bruce Willis shares the same 
heroic destiny of saving the world from a Middle 
East terrorist group in the sequel Die Hard III. 

Since the release of David Linn's Lawrence of 
Arabia, the Arab character became interwoven 
through a series of films, which portrayed the Arab 
or Muslim psychology as a shallow, and hateful 
personality. 

Moreover, everybody remembers James Came¬ 
ron's masterpiece Titanic. The striking high-tech 
animation, the actors and the story itself took the 
world by surprise and appreciation. However, the 
director seemed to have a weak memory about the 
truth of what really happened on the famous ship. 
Those who died following the American dream were 
from all over the world: English, American. 
Irish...etc. Despite the fact that more than 300 Leba¬ 
nese lost there lives after the Titanic embraced the 
blue depths of the ocean. Cameron wasn’t interested 
at all in showing that. Instead, he had two Arabic 
couples trying to read a sign saying “Exit"! 

Hollywood didn't stop at that poinr. Walt Dis¬ 
ney's Aladdin (1992) is no exception. The film 
stans with a short song by an Arabian bedouin, 
wondering in the desert. "Oh. I come from a land, 
from a far away place where caravan camels roam. 
Where they cm off your ears if they don't like your 
face. It's barbaric! But hey. it’s home.” The film 
starts with a universal stereotype: that Arabs are 
evil buccaneers, who cut off people's ears and God 
knows what else! 

Walt Disney's films are for everyone, but they 
are specially targeted for children, who often build 
there own comprehension of reality through didactic 
and entertaining movies like Aladdin. Nevertheless, 
truth is relevant, and it seems that the West is keen 
on showing the Arabian character in a twisted man¬ 
ner. Malcolm X is another living example. The 
black Muslim activist is hated by everyone. He was 
a Muslim because he was black, and not because he 
was a true believer! 

Furthermore. Hollywood’s dictatorship has 
always succeeded in wiping off any attempt to pro¬ 
duce a movie about the Arab's struggle in the Mid¬ 
dle East. 

On the other hand. Zionism prevailed success¬ 
fully in Steven Spilberg’s Academy Award winner. 
Schindler's List. The holocaust survivors were glad 
to be remembered again, while Palestinian, Leba¬ 
nese and Iraqi children were put on the margin of 
the world's agenda. 

The movie The Palestinian, is among the unsuc¬ 
cessful attempts to shed light on the Palestinians' 
struggle for freedom. The film, was produced in the 
‘70s. and acted by the famous Vanessa Redgrave, a 
leading British stage and motion-picrure star. 

Redgrave's political activism has attracted consid¬ 
erable attention, particularly because of her contro¬ 
versial .speech at the 1977 Academy Awards cere¬ 
mony. in which she condemned Israel’s foreign 
policies. By that time, she began to lose her popular¬ 
ity and major roles in films, which isn't really 
surprising! 

Moreover, director Edward Zwick's latest movie 
The Siege is becoming the talk of the town. Bruce 
Willis. Annette Benin*. and Denzel Washington are 
the watchdogs for peace in New York City. This 
lime, Hollywood crossed the red line. Muslim Jihad 
arrives to the US. attacks Brooklyn, blows up Times 
Square and kidnaps school children! 

The film caused outrage among Arabs all over. It 
seems—according to the Hollywood perception—we 
cut off ears, kill people, blow up buses, kidnap chil¬ 
dren. and all in the name of Islam! And who are we 
supposed to be against in these films? We are against 
people from the US army, who fought a saga of’virtu¬ 
ous wars like Vietnam 'and the Gulf war! All under 
the name of peace and harmony. 

Through the years, the religious identity of the 
Arabs has been closely reexamined under the micro¬ 
scopic lenses of American cinema. At the end of the 
day. you find yourself overdosed with .Arab 
stereotypes. 

Nevertheless, we remain mesmerized by the magic 
of Hollywood, and we tend to forget that one of Hol¬ 
lywood's spectacles today is our own identity! 
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A fragrance 
of history 


By Rana Hadad 

Special to The Star 

SALT. A beautiful city—on 
the outskirts of Amman— 
embraces a rich culture that 
is deeply embedded in its 
long history. One of the 
most distinctive aspects are 
its exquisite old and tradi¬ 
tional houses which narrate 
the past. 

Standing next to one of 
these houses, you can actu¬ 
ally smell the historical fra¬ 
grance that lies 

within—simple but unique 
houses that makes you long 
for a break away from the 
rush of the big city. 

The Star toured a similar 
150-year-old house. Once 
you set foot in the door, 
you enter a large area, 
resembling a court yard that 
has a hand mill for grinding 
grain, which sits watting for 
the hands of women. 

Across, you find a large 
room built from huge yellow 
stones, mold and wood 
brought from the surround¬ 
ing forests. Our forefathers 
used these stones in the 
same way they found them, 
however. few retouches 
were added. 

"I raised 14 children in 
this single room'' said the 
friendly lady of the house as 
she welcomed us. “On top of 
that we used to have guests 
who would stav with us for 
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to visit one another. “Men 
sat together on one side of 
the room and women on the 
other, earing dried figs and 
grapes prepared for the occa¬ 
sion" added the old woman. 

The large room 'which 
serves as a bedroom and a 
saloon was the only living 
quarters in the house. There 
is a metal object hung .down 
from the ceiling lo keep the 
food fresh. 

The bathroom on the other 


hand, is usually separate 
from the- living quarters. 
Each house has a pen where 
chicken and sheep, .are 
grown. A storage room of 
two meters deep and a meter 
wide where people used to 
store sugar, rice, lentil and 
Hour for every day use. It is 
a must in every house. In 
addition, water was stored in 
water basins. 

Life in the old days was 
simple despite its harshness. 


days on end," she added. 

According to Umm Naser, 
people in me old days were 


more friendly and social, rel¬ 
atives and neighbors saw 
each other daily, taking turns 




According to Umm Naser, 
the daily routine was always 
planned. 

“Women and men used to 
get up early every morning” 
she said. They would start 
by baking bread for their 
husbands to have breakfast 
before leaving to the fields. 

“Later, the women of the 
village would gather to col¬ 
lect water' from the main 
supply." said the 80-year-old 
Umm' Naser. Collecting 
water was not an easy job 
for those women, since they 
had to walk a long distance 
before arriving to the water 
spring. Water was (hen 
stored for two to three days 
In the water basin. 

Each would then heatFre 
her house to cook for tile 
whole family. “Cooking has 
always been a challenge, 
since-you have to be creative 
and come .up. with, different 
and delicious dishes for the 
family." added Umm Naser. 
The main food included rice, 
lentils, tomatoes and other 
~ vegetables. Milk was heavily 
used in the cooking. How¬ 
ever, meat' was a luxury, 

. eaten on special occasions. 

Following the routine jobs 
•*’ around the house, women 
- would 'take some 'time 1 for 
weaving. to We oSsed to: weave 
beautiful and. colorful plates 

• oWWbmtar:.. 

' ...This was how our grandfa- 
. there lived* a fife full of sim¬ 
plicity away from •--afT'the 
.complications and worries of 
today's...busy.-: life. Umm 
Naser 1 said ber'faifewells with 
i -smile .on. her- .face and 
retired back to her house, 
leaving us dazzled with the 
-beauty of a life that once' 
existed.l- 








enthuses 
world with 
his muscles 


By Fa rah Qasem 

Srar Staff Writer 

HE IS a hero. With an anony¬ 
mous vote of confidence, he 
was selected as a top candidate 
in the body building competi¬ 
tion that was recently held in 
Turkey. 

Mustafa Hasanin. the unde¬ 
feated hero, still considers him¬ 
self as an amateur athlete, but 
by next year he will turn 
professional. 

“I am preparing ray self for 
the forthcoming 9th Pan-Arab 
Games which will take place 
in Amman in 1999." says the 
Jordanian hero while cuddling 
his son Hamza, a three-year- 
old. 

“My victory in Turkey 
opened the door wide open for 
my professional career." he 
says. However, there are not 
many body builders around the 
world who turn professional. 
This is because of the intensive 


efforts that are required to take 
care of one's body. 

However, in Husanin’s case, 
several factors have worked 
together to make him reach the 
limelights. 

“My marriage helped me a 
great deal to reach this level, 
my wife, son and even my one- 
year-old daughter Maysoon are 
very supportive." he said. 

In the last championship in 
Istanbul, 76 countries took pan 
in the game, and despite the 
intense competition, Hasanin 
got the approval of all nine 
judges for his heavy weight lift¬ 
ing performance as be dazzled 
them by the harmony of his 
muscular body. 

“My training 
divided into two 
periods in the day, 
he said. "The two- 
to-four training hours 
depends on the competitions I 
take part in, at the time. I can¬ 
cel all engagements to concen¬ 



trate on the intensive training 
program for the competition." 

The year 1992 was a glo¬ 
rious one for Hasanin since 
he received important 
international titles. The / 
Europe Masters and Mr < ^ 
Universe were the most 7? 
prestigious titles he won. **.: 
This is in addition to the 
Arab Cup titles he 

obtained in 1993, ‘94 

and *95. 

To keep his 

body in shape. ., 

Hasanin fol- 
lows 
strict 
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nutritional diet to moke sure 
tfiat he gets 7,000 calories eve¬ 
ryday. “I eat seven meals daily, 
they must have all the neces¬ 


sary 
nutritional 
elements 
to -build - 
my. raus- 
During preparations for 
any competition, 60 percent of 
his food must be made up of 
proteins. 20 percent in carbo¬ 
hydrates and the rest distrib- 


■■ .iited between vitamins and min . 
. 'era! salts. 

“Above all I need,to sleep 8- 

• 9 hours a day to rest my body," 

• the 32-year-old athlete pointed 

OUL 

The 120-ktiograiu athlete 
needs great care, that’s why the 
■champion practices other sports 
like jogging, boxing and swim¬ 
ming which gives the muscles 
. the flexibility he needs.' 

; After 12 years in this field, 
'Hasanin, who is a resident.in 
Austria, is considering return¬ 
ing home for good. But that 
won’t be for at least another 
five years. Hasanin wants to try 
his hand at being a full-time 
professional-body builder. 

Body building in Jordan is 
Improving -in stable and confi¬ 
dent steps, in 1964, we had just 
one club for this sport in Jqj-. 
dan. However, in 1990 the 
-number reached 20 clubs. 
“Right now, there are 220 clubs 
around the Kingdom, and many 


youngsters are joining i 
pointed oul 

Ha f a n*n is very pleas 
growing interest of Jo 
youths in this sport, a; 
expects a bright futur 

23* “H* appropriate : 



grantee that after fivt 

Sorts those competito 
txxome international h 
“te champion believes. 
After his success in 1 

was officially at 

•' ? y roceived by many J< 

^ ^ ans were very 
meet him, and waited 
2/ airport. 
thnUed to hear that 

y° u °8. athletes in ^ 
countries consider me an 

P ]e they wish to follow tl 

which 
to take" Hasanin 






















